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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Dennis Hendershot (77) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Herman of Wilkes-Barre at St. Andrew’s Orthodox Church, Dix 
Hills, New York, on February 22, 1976, and to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence Archbishop Sylvester of Montreal and Canada at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, New York, on May 22, 1976. 

Michael Keiser was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Philip at St. Nicholas Cathedral, Brooklyn, New York, on 
April 18, 1976. 

James Parsells (75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Gregory of Sitka and Alaska at Holy Resurrection Orthodox Church, 
Kodiak, Alaska, on February 15, 1976, and to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace Bishop Gregory of Sitka and Alaska at Nativity of Our Lord 
Chapel, Ouzinkie, Alaska, on February 22, 1976. 

Dennis Pavichevich (75) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace Bishop Firmilian at St. Archangel Michael Orthodox Church, 
South Chicago, Illinois, on July 6, 1975. 

Olof Scott was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop 
Elia of Salamia at St. Michael’s Orthodox Church, Greensburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania, on March 28, 1976. 

Mark Stevens (76) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace 
Bishop Dmitri of Hartford and New England at St. Gregory the 
Theologian Orthodox Church, Wappingers Falls, New York, on January 
25, 1976. 


FACULTY 

Mr. John H. Erickson gave a paper on “ ‘Economy’ and Mutual Recogni¬ 
tion of Faith: An Orthodox Perspective” at a meeting of the Orthodox/ 
Roman Catholic Bilateral Consultation, Garrison, New York (Jan. 
23-24). 

Fr. Thomas Hopko spoke at the Central Florida Diocese of the Episcopal 
Church on “The Priesthood” (Jan, 12); preached at the Episcopal Center 
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in New York City on “Christian Unity” (Jan. 19); lectured on ‘The 
Orthodox Faith” at Vassar College (Feb. 25); and spoke on “Religion in 
America” in Frackville, Pennsylvania for the Frackville Deanery of the 
Orthodox Church in America (Mar. 29). 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Christ as Logos” at the Trinity In¬ 
stitute, New York (Jan. 15); on “The Russian Church Prior to the 
Revolution” at West Point Military Academy (Mar. 2); on “The 
Orthodox Church” at Brown University (Mar. 12); on “Orthodox 
Alternatives in America: Church, Sect, or Denomination” at General 
Seminary, New York (March 29); on “The Orthodox Church Today” 
at Wadhams Hall, Ogdensburg, New York (Mar. 31). His book on 
Byzantine Theology was published in French by Les Editions du Cerf, 
Paris. At the Fifth Assembly of the World Council of Churches, he 
was elected member of the Central Committee, WCC. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann gave series of lectures on Sacramental Theology 
at the Episcopal Seminary in Austin, Texas (Jan. 2C-23), at the Lutheran 
School of Theology in Chicago (Feb. 25-Mar 1), and at the University 
of Valparaiso (Feb. 26). He lectured at Bryn Mawr College (Mar. 23), 
at the Naval Academy in Annapolis (April 4), and Smith College 
(April 6). His book on Great Lent was published in Dutch. 


COMMENCEMENT 


On Saturday, May 23, Commencement exercises w sre held at the 
Seminary. In the morning, His Eminence Archbishop Sylvester of Montreal 
and Canada celebrated the Divine Liturgy at the Chapel and ordained 
Jaroslav Roman (’75) to the Diaconate and Deacon Dennis Hendershot (’77) 
to the Holy Priesthood. 

His Beatitude Metropolitan Ireney, President of the Seminary, led the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Service of Thanksgiving. The 
exercises were then held on the Campus lawn. 

The degree of Master of Divinity was granted to: 

Aksenov, Michael Meerson (Thesis: “The Teaching of Christ’s Priesthood 
in the Theology of Fr. S. Bulgakov”) 

Antypas, Rev. Deacon Joseph E., magna cum laude (Thesis: “Heidegger’s 
Conception of Man from an Orthodox Christian Viewpoint”) 

Arida, Robert Michael, cum laude (Thesis: “Ascetical Mortification in the 
Spiritual Life in East and West”) 

Asadourian, Rev. Deacon Vazken N. (Thesis: ‘The Visionary Mysticism 
of St. Gregory of Nareg”) 

Chevian, Michael Charles (Thesis: “Development of a Philosophy and 
Method of Religious Education for Adults”) 

Federoff, Rev. Deacon Alexander David (Thesis: “St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Quarterly: An Index According to Author and Contents”) 

Johnson, Kenneth George (Thesis: “The Carpatho-Russian Tradition Within 
Orthodoxy: A Preliminary Investigation”) 
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Johnson, Michael W. (Thesis: “Archbishop Evdokim and the Orthodox 
Church in America, 1914-1917”) 

Micich, Rev. Father Aleksandar (Thesis: “The Eucharistic Canon as 
Prayer”) 

Stevens, Rev. Father Mark Alexander, magna cum laude (Thesis: “The 
Second Coming of Christ in the Orthodox Church”) 

Stromberg, Kenneth Peter (Thesis: “On the Lutheran Confessional Doctrines 
of the Lord’s Supper by an Orthodox Critic”) 

Rev. Fr. Alvian Smirensky (’59) was also granted the degree, upon com¬ 
pletion of additional requirements. 

The Degree of Master of Theology was granted to Joost Van Rossum, 
who presented to the Faculty and defended a thesis entitled “The Ecclesi- 
ological Problem in St. Symeon the New Theologian.” The following stu¬ 
dents also concluded their studies at the Seminary: Rev. Fr. Michael Keiser 
and Rev. Fr. Olof Scott. Finally, the Certificate of Studies in Orthodox 
Liturgical Music was granted to Elizabeth Marie Fedak and Mary Ann 
Sporcic, who completed the Program in Liturgical Music. 

The Commencement address was delivered by Fr. Vladimir Berzonsky, 
the rector of Holy Trinity Orthodox Church, Parma, Ohio, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Department of External Relations, Orthodox Church in America, 
and a prominent leader of contemporary Orthodox Church life in America. 


Notes on Contributors 

Constantin Andronikoff is Professor of Liturgical Theology at St. Sergius 
Institute in Paris. 

Robert M. Arida is a graduating senior at the Seminary. 

Georges Barrois is Professor Emeritus, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

John Boojamra (’67) is Director of the Department of Christian Education 
of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese. 

John H. Erickson is Instructor in Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Dn. Alexander Federoff is a graduating senior at the Seminary. 

Dn. Dennis Hendershot is a student at the Seminary. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

His Eminence Archbishop Kiprian is Archbishop of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania in the Orthodox Church in America. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

John E. Rexine is Director of the Division of the Humanities and Profes¬ 
sor of the Classics, Colgate University. 

Constance Tarasar is Lecturer in Religious Education at the Seminary. 
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Index of Books Reviewed 


A1 AFANAS’EV, Nicholas, with N. Koulomzinc, J. Meyendorff and 

A. Schmemann, La Primute de Pierre dans I’Pglise Orthodoxe . 
(Kesich), 5:1-2/61, p. 122. 

A2 _. Sluzhenie mirian v tserkvi (The Service of the Laity in 

the Church). (Schmemann), 1:1/57, p. 41. 

A3_. Tserkov dukha sviatogo (The Church of the Holy 

Spirit). (Fotiev), 16:1/72, p. 50. 

A4 ALEXANDER, Paul J. The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople; 
Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire . 
(Rexine), 4:2-3/60, p. 95. 

A5 ANASTASIOU, I., (ed.) Kyrillo and Methodid Tomos Heortios. 

(Meyendorff), 12:1/68, p. 48. 

A6 ANDERSON, Paul B., (ed). Major Portions of the Proceedings of 
the Conference of Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches in connection with the Celebration of 500 years 
of Autocephalicity of the Russian Orthodox Church, July 8 to 18, 
1948 . (Schneirla), 1:2/53, p. 34. 
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tions in the Orthodox Church). (Meyendorff), 15:3/71, p. 153. 

A8 ARNAKIS, George G. Epistrophe sto Aghion Oros 1963 (Return to 
Holy Mount, 1963). (Rexine), 16:1/72, p. 46. 

A9 ARSENIEV, Nicholas. La Piete Russe. (Bogolepov), 8:2/64, p. 106. 

A10 ARVANITES, A. K. He Koptike ekklesia (The Coptic Church). 
(Meyendorff), 10:4/66, p. 217. 

All ATHANASIOU, E. J. Your Minister and the Church. (Rexine), 
7:3/63, p. 158. 

A12 ATTWATER, Donald. A List of Books in English about the Eastern 
Churches. (Rexine), 8:1/64, p. 55. 

B1 BAUMSTARK, Anton. Comparative Liturgy. (Schmemann), 2:2/58, 
p. 49. 

B2 BEBIS, G. S. Symvolai eis ten peri Nestoriou erevnan (Contributions 
to the Study of Nestorius). (Meyendorff), 10:4/66, p. 214. 

B3 BENZ, Ernst. The Eastern Orthodox Church, Its Thought and Life , 
(Meyendorff), 8:2/64, p. 103. 

B4 _, and L. A. Zander, (eds.) Evangelisches und Orthodoxes 

Christentum in Begegnung und Auseinandersetzung. (Florovsky), 
11:1/53, p. 37. 

B5 _. Die Ostkirche im Lichte der Protestantischen Ge- 

schichtsschreibung von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart. 
(Florovsky), 11:1/53, p. 37. 

B5 _, (ed.) Russische Heiligenlegenden. (Florovsky), 11:1/53, 

p. 37. 
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B7 BERKI, Feriz, (ed. and trans.) Hymnologion (Magyar orthodox 

enekeskonyv/Hungarian Orthodox Hymnal), I-II. (Lesko), 16:3/72, 

p. 162. 

B8 BEVAN, R. J. W., (ed.) The Churches and Christian Unity. 

(Townsend), 9:2/65, p. 100. 

B9 BLOOM, Archbishop Anthony. Living Prayer. (Tkachuk), 12:1/68, 
p. 45. 

BIO BOGDANOVICH, Dimitrije. Iovan Lestvichnik v vizantijskoj i stare j 
srpskoj knizevnosti. (Meyendorff), 13:3/69, p. 172. 

Bll BOGOLEPOV, Alexander. TserkoV pod vlast'iu kommunizma (The 
Church under Communist Rule). (Timasheff), 3:4/59, p. 43. 

B12 _. Towards an American Orthodox Church. (Arseniev), 

8:1/64, p. 50. 

B13 Bogoslovskie Trudy, Vol. I, 1959; Vol. II, 1961. (Meyendorff), 
7:2/63, p. 93. 

B14 BONIS, Constantine G. lK£i|j£iq £ttI ouyxpbvmv £KKXr|OiaaTiKCOv 
GEpccTGDV (Thoughts on Contemporary Ecclesiastical Themes). 
(Constantelos), 17:4/73, p. 299. 

B15 BOURDEAUX, Michael. Patriarch and Prophets: Persecution of the 
Russian Orthodox Church Today. (Meyendorff), 14:4/70, p. 233. 

B16 BOUYER, Louis. Liturgical Piety. (Schmemann), 2:2/58, p. 49. 

B17 BOWDEN, Charles Henry. Short Dictionary of Catholicism. (Rexine), 
7:1/63, p. 47. 

B18 BRAND, Charles M., (ed.) Icon and Minaret: Sources of Byzantine 
and Islamic Civilization. (Meyendorff), 13:3/69, p. 175. 

B19 BRIANCHANINOV, Ignatius. The Arena: An Offering to Contem¬ 
porary Monasticism. (Meyendorff), 15:3/71, p. 152. 

B20 BROWN, Raymond E. The Virginal Conception and Bodily Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus. (Kesich), 17:4/73, p. 292. 

B21 Byzantina, Vol. 2, 1970. (Constantelos), 16:1/72, p. 48. 

Cl CABASILAS, Nicholas. Commentary on the Divine Liturgy. (Rexine), 
5:1-2/61, p. 128. 

C2 CALLAN, Carnegie Samuel. Icon and Pulpit: The Protestant-Orthodox 
Encounter. (Meyendorff), 13:3/69, p. 173. 

C3 _ . _ ♦ The Significance of Eschatology in the Tought of 

Nicholas Berdyaev. (Schmemann), 10:4/66, p. 213. 

C4 CARANICOLAS, Panteleimon C. Key to the Sacred Canons of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. (Tsirpanlis), 16:1/72, p. 50. 

C5 CARLSON, Stan W. and Leonid Soroka. Faith of our Fathers: The 
Eastern Orthodox Religion. (Rexine), 3:1/59, p. 40. 

C6 CAVARNOS, Constantine, (ed. and trans.) Byzantine Sacred Art. 

(Rexine), 2:1/58, p. 59. 

C7 _. Aphieroma sto Monasteri tes Evangelistrias tou Ploma- 

riou tes Lesvou (Offering to the Monastery of the Evangelismos of 
Plomarion of Lesvos). (Rexine), 16:1/72, p. 45. 

C8 _. Modern Orthodox Saints I: St. Cosmos Aitolos . (Rexine), 

16:1/72, p. 45. 
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C9 _. Athanatou zoes symvola kai endeixeis (Symbols and 

Indications of Immortal Life). (Rexine), 10:1-2/66, p. 113. 

CIO CERFAUX, Lucien. The Four Gospels; An Historical Introduction. 
(Kesich), 5:1-2/61, p. 126. 

Cll CHARITON, Igumen of Valamo. The Art of Prayer: An Orthodox 
Anthology. (Dunlop), 11:2/67, p. 109. 

C12 CHEVIGNY, Hector. Russian America: The Great Alaskan Venture , 
1741-1867. (Boojamra), 10:3/66, p. 171. 

Cl3 CHRISTODOULOU, Christopher. Improving Christian Education in 
the Greek Orthodox Church of America. (Florovsky), 1:3-4/53, p. 57. 

C14 CHRISTOFF, Peter K. Xomiakov: An Introduction to Nineteenth 
Century Russian Slavophilism. (Arseniev), 8:2/64, p. 95. 

Cl 5 CHRYSOSTOMUS, Johannes. Kirchengeschichte Russlands der 
neuesten Zeit . Vol. I: Patriarch Tikhon, 1917-1925; Vol. II: Das 
Moskauer Patriarchat ohne Patriarchen, 1925-1943; Vol. Ill: Die 
russische Kirche in und nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg. (Sidoroff), 
15:4/71, p. 221. 

Cl 6 CHUDOBA, Bohdan. Early History and Christ. (Meyendorff), 
13:3/69, p. 173. 

C17_. Of Time, Light and Hell. (Arida), 19:3/75, p. 200. 

Cl 8 CLEMENT, Olivier. Byzance et le Christianisme. (Meyendorff), 
9:3/65, p. 153. 

C19 __. Uiglise orthodoxe. (Meyendorff), 5:4/61, p. 53. 

C20 _. L’essor du Christianisme oriental . (Meyendorff), 

9:3/65, p. 153. 

C21 CONGAR, Y. After Nine Hundred Years: The Background of the 
Schism between the Eastern and the Western Churches. (Meyendorff), 
4:4/60, p. 34. 

C22 CONSTANTELOS, Demetrios J. Byzantine Philanthropy and Social 
Welfare. (Meyendorff), 13:3/69, p. 175. 

C23 _. The Greek Orthodox Church: Faith, History and 

Practice . (Harakas), 11:3/67, p. 160. 

C24 __. An Old Faith for Modern Man: The Greek Orthodox 

Church , Its History and Teachings. (Rexine), 9:3/65, p. 155. 

C25 CONTOS, Leonidas. National Radio Pulpit: Sermons Broadcast during 
August, 1957. (Rexine), 2:2/58, p. 54. 

C26 COX, Harvey. The Secular City: Secularization and Urbanization in 
Theological Perspective. (Townsend), 10:3/66, p. 168. 

C27 CRACRAFT, James. The Church Reforms of Peter the Great. 
(Erickson), 17:4/73, p. 291. 

C28 CROSS, F. L. The Early Christian Fathers. (Kesich), 6:1/62, p. 46. 

C29 CULMANN, Oscar. Peter: Disciple-Apostle-Martyr. (Schmemann), 
11:2/54, p. 31. 

D1 DANIfiLOU, Jean. The Infancy Narratives. (Kesich), 13:3/69, p. 165. 

D2 DAVIES, Horton. Christian Worship, Its History and Meaning. 
(Schmemann), 2:2/58, p. 49. 

D3 De LUBAC, Henri. The Drama of Atheist Humanism. (Slayton), 
9:1/65, p. 47. 
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The Meaning of Rite 


Constantin Andronikof 


A rite is meaningful insofar as the signs it carries and conveys 
are adequate to the meaning it is supposed to express, i.e. when such 
signs are immediate symbols of that meaning. To define the latter 
we have to consider it in its ontology, both from the anthropological 
and the cosmological standpoint. 

Theologically speaking, a rite is an expression of prayer and 
worship. These are ways of feeling, understanding and expressing 
faith, “in spirit and truth.” A rite is therefore wholly conditioned 
by faith. Although not necessary for it in principle, rite has always 
and everywhere been natural to faith. Prayer and worship naturally 
take a ritual form in any religion, but rite without faith is quite 
meaningless in Christianity. 

By analogy, one could say that rite is to prayer what utterance, 
gesture and style are to speech; that rite is to cult what form is to 
substance. Rite is an act, but an act of faith; it is flesh, but of the 
incarnate spirit, of man living his faith. 

Futhermore, rite is a function, but a function of the sacramental 
organism: of the Church, the assembly of the faithful. Rite is a 
common fact of the Church as Body of Christ and Temple of the 
Holy Spirit: a fact liturgical in essence. 

In liturgy, which is the whole body of sacraments officiated ac¬ 
cording to rites by the assembly of the faithful, by members of the 
Church (whether they be two, three or thousands), man performs 
the highest function of his being: that of recognizing the Sacred and 
of worshiping the Triune God. The archetype of this being is the 
Incarnate Word made man, Christ the God-Man, head of the Church 
and of each of its members. Ritual worship or cult is therefore the 
conscious manifestation of man’s theanthropic nature, of his god- 
manhood. 

Some deeds of Christ on earth have founded Christian rites: 
Baptism, the Last Supper, the Passion, the Resurrection. Other rites 
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were shaped later ( e.g . marriage) but always as a memory of Him 
or as a symbol of the Kingdom. In performing such rites, man thus 
accomplishes typical actions in the image and after the likeness of 
the God-Man. 

When, however, man commemorates in his rites some of these 
actions of Christ, he does not merely repeat them, he does not imi¬ 
tate or reproduce such past events in a sort of mysteric drama or 
magic ceremony: man enacts and assumes his own baptism, his 
sacrifice, his offering; he sings his own illumination and salvation. 
So he bears witness to his integral being in posse , i.e. his theanthro- 
py to be wholly achieved after his own resurrection, only in the 
Kingdom of God. Thus the performance of a rite is also a prophetic 
function. 

Already here and now, however, man aclualises through his rites 
the Kingdom which is in him, and he proclaims it in—and to—the 
world. He fulfills his evangelical mission in the cosmos, since the 
whole Gospel is but the announcement of the Kingdom. 

Futhermore, since Christ is not only Messiah, but also Priest 
and King, man performs through rites, by acting in a Christie way, 
his priestly and regal function in time and in the world. And this 
function is the very definition of the Christian (see especially I 
Peter). 

We are therefore entitled to state that rite is the cultual or litur¬ 
gical form of theanthropic life in the world and history, and its 
most normal expression. Indeed, what would a human deed be 
without its sacred dimension which alone makes it meaningful? An 
empty gesture, resting solely on the temporal, instantaneous and 
immanent, and finally completed but by death. What would a hu¬ 
man feeling mean without an eternal content, connotation and fi¬ 
nality? An appetite, a movement of consciousness rooted only in 
the epidemic, the fleeting, without concern to the whole of man, 
to his being in depth, and verging on nothingness. If, for instance, 
I eat without thinking or realizing that I participate in the cosmic 
substance, i.e . in the matter created by God; if I love without sens¬ 
ing that I partake of the universal “motor” which moves the earth 
and the stars: then I live but on the biological, visceral level; I re¬ 
main within the framework of instinct and the instant; I do not 
perform my cosmic function of tranfiguration nor conform to my 
sacred calling for sanctification; and I remain blind and deaf to the 
fact that present and historical things, thoughts and acts are worth 
something only in connection with, and by reference to, the Eternal. 
I fail, then, in my own nature and in my part in creation. 

If, however, man is aware of his ontological being (theanthropic) 
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and of his cosmic role (priestly and kingly), he will naturally tend 
to impart to all his activities and feelings a formal cultic character, 
i.e. ritual, whether his deeds are humble, as in breaking bread, or 
lofty, as in mating or sacrificing his life in war. 

Obviously, rite finds its true and full meaning in cult or liturgy 
proper, since worship is its actual content. In worship, all divine, 
human and cosmic aspects enlighten each other and are made secure 
by faith. 

To be precise, one should of course draw a distinction between 
rite, cult, liturgy and worship, but this would be for semantic, for¬ 
mal or methodological purposes, without altering the ontological 
approach. We have said that rite is the shape of cult or public pray¬ 
er (and also of “private” prayer, in so far as even when alone man 
prays or meditates in a certain style or posture; he does not do it 
with his arms akimbo or hands in pockets; and furthermore, every 
prayer, “in the temple of one’s heart,” is to some extent a liturgical 
action). Rite is therefore the order or organization of worship in 
accordance with logical and aesthetic criteria. Logical, because cult 
carries a religious content and theological notions: rite expresses 
them through speech, suggests them through symbols, accomplishes 
them through the operation of a mystery, i.e . a sacrament. Aesthet¬ 
ic, too, because such expressions, symbols and sacraments tend 
naturally to be embodied in the most perfect, harmonious, balanced 
and meaningful form possible, i.e. the most beautiful. 

One example: the creation of an icon follows a complex rite: 
ascetic preparation of the isograph himself “by fasting and prayer”; 
material preparation of the board, canvas, pigments, in religious 
recollection; execution of the pattern, design and painting in ac¬ 
cordance with canonical precepts and traditional rules, enlivened by 
pious inspiration and meditation over the archetype: Christ, His 
Mother, a saint, a feast; blessing or, more specifically, sanctification 
of the painted image with “water of the Jordan,” that of Baptism 
and the Theophany, with specific prayers, in order to turn this ob¬ 
ject into a sacred symbol of transfigured manhood or of divinity. 
Rite presides over this representation of the Kingdom. Without such 
traditional ritual which has to do both with matter and the spirit, 
the painting would not be an icon where divine energies are sym¬ 
bolized and therefore actualized, but merely a profane picture. 

Beyond this, in the artistic field generally speaking, whether in 
painting, literature or music, a work, when one of genius, gives an 
impression of transcendancy. Transcendancy, however, may refer 
to the sacred or to the demonic. Magic rites can also marshall the 
creation of a work of art and convey to it a certain inverted spiritu- 



ality, which is of darkness. When an icon is genuine, it is a work 
entirely transparent and light. 

Again, whatever the distinction between prayer, rite and wor¬ 
ship, obviously a meaningful rite takes place only insofar as there is 
prayer; and prayer exists only insofar as there is faith. It is the 
latter which conveys a meaning, sine qua non , to the former. With¬ 
out prayer (or liturgy in the wide sense), there is no rite: there is a 
game, a play or a mimicry, perhaps or most probably sacrilegious. 
The fact that prayerless rite is sacrilegious points conversely to the 
notion of the sacred, to sacrament or mystery, the performance of 
which founds and gives value to the rite. On the contrary, if what 
is actually taking place is not a sanctification, a sacralization , we 
are dealing with but a profanation: at best, it will be a parody with¬ 
out spiritual implications (i.e. an auction sale, a marriage contract, 
applying to material objects alone); at worst, it will be a perverse 
negation of Christ’s light or else a magical formula for gaining hold 
over certain immanent capacities or alien beings, resulting in a surge 
not of the grace which frees and illuminates on the path to the King¬ 
dom, but of actuated powers of darkness which enslave man and 
distort his whole being. 

Rites, performed in the world, contribute to enlighten it, to 
imbue it with meaning, to sacralize it. The performer of a rite never 
takes the world as a thing . He admires and sanctifies it as the work 
of God. The atheist, the materialistic scientist subject the universe 
to a reification , to an objectivation; they turn it into a thing alien 
and alienating, into a death factor. The true ritualist recognizes in 
the matter and the organization of the world the “beautiful remains” 
of Eden, albeit pulverized and perverted by the Fall; and he per¬ 
meates it with the light of Christ in order to convert it towards its 
destination: that of becoming the Grail, eucharistic matter. He is an 
agent of the Holy Spirit unto the world; he makes it pneumatic, 
spiritualized. And also logical; that is, capable of bearing and praise- 
fully reflecting the Logos. 

That is precisely why all rites, Baptism to start with, after an 
invocation of the Kingdom and a liturgical preparation of all par¬ 
ticipants, include an act of separation from, and expelling of, infernal 
powers. Every rite is a kind of exorcism by the very fact that every 
mystery to which it gives shape aims at sanctifying, illuminating, 
transfiguring and saving the believer henceforth. 

Incorporated into our daily life, which is allegedly profane and 
devoid therefore of its religious nature, rite often remains as a 
memory, a token of a forgotten sense: many a common gesture is a 
ritual sign, sometimes more ancient than Christian symbols and 
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sometimes derived from them. To take one’s hat off, to shake a 
hand: it meant not only that as a warrior one trusted the other 
enough to bear one’s head before him, to proffer the sword hand, 
but also that one recognized as not unfavorable the other’s gods, 
genii or magic. In this way a person signified that his physical and 
psychic defenses were lowered and that he accepted contact even 
on a “supernatural” level and, hence, a degree of communion. Such 
is also one of the meanings of a kiss. 

The peasant who crosses his bread before putting the knife to it 
perhaps has forgotten that he is a sacrificer, but he enacts a recall 
of the distribution of bread. In this connection, no such action is 
entirely profane, although it may be profaned; however unconscious, 
it is a commemoration of the sacred in life. 

Likewise, to the extent that it bears witness to a religious ten¬ 
sion, to the priestly function vis-a-vis God and the kingly vis-a-vis 
the cosmos, a rite performed in the course of history manifests a 
victory over historical time, over the fatal process leading people 
and every man towards death. Rite indicates that above the dura¬ 
tion of the world and the biography of each one of us there is the 
dimension or continuum of divine life and everlasting reality. In 
time, rite actualizes eternity. Through it, human life in this world 
communicates with the life of the Kingdom insofar as it avers faith 
in the latter and calls on the Spirit to achieve it. That is the escha¬ 
tological aspect of rite, supplementing its anthropological and cosmo¬ 
logical present aspects. 

Let us quote the instance of the most frequent sacramental ges¬ 
ture: a Christian crosses himself and he does it in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. It is a rite, a trinitarian one, 
liturgically joining the creature to the Creator and the baptized to 
the Savior. This action places man within the dimension of eternal 
life. Man recalls the past fact that opened for him access thereto: 
the Crucifixion, before the Resurrection. Crossing himself, man 
commemorates the tree of life in Eden, which has become accessible 
again through the Cross of salvation. And he calls upon God in the 
image of Whom he has been made and to which he may now con¬ 
form through the Passion and the Resurrection, that of Christ and 
now his own. Thereby he rejects (exorcises) whatever is opposed 
to divine light and he posits and affirms himself as son of God. 

This simple rite proclaims again the theanthropic nature of man, 
called upon to resume his true place as free heir in creation. 

This example, out of so many, would alone be sufficient to make 
our point: inseparable from faith and worship, rite is the order of 
the actions through which man achieves with the assistance of divine 
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energies his true being as priest and king, promised “co-liturgist” of 
God in the Heavenly Jerusalem, and “collaborator” of the Creator 
in the transfigured cosmos of the Kingdom. 

Let us also note that, by thus making the human person com¬ 
mune with the divine Persons, with the Father through the Son in 
the Spirit, by enabling man to participate in the common work of 
the liturgy, rite establishes a unanimity of deed and purpose between 
the agent and all the other participants, whom he perceives therefore 
as brothers. Thus rite actualizes not only the divine filiation of 
each, but also the brotherhood of all. It is an expression of love 
towards God as well as men. It is one of the means to fulfill the 
Lord’s prayer: “That they may be one, as we are one.” 

To sum up: rite affirms the sacramental character of man’s ac¬ 
tion in the world. It also sacralizes the matter of the world when 
man-priest blesses and consecrates the material elements of a rite, 
from the sanctification of the waters in Baptism to the “transmuta¬ 
tion” in the Eucharist. Then the world is no longer a mere spatial 
place in limited time, an indifferent or hostile nature, or the foreign 
object of formal knowledge, of an enslaving, polluting and devastat¬ 
ing exploitation on the part of the materialist, who neither respects 
nor loves nor keeps the world but performs on it a kind of post 
mortem . The world in which cult or rite is operated regains its 
dignity as cosmos, as divine creation, still darkened by man’s fall 
but capable of being brought back by him to its original harmony 
and beauty. It becomes sacramental again in the light of grace 
called upon it. Thus it is “the revelation of its meaning, the restora¬ 
tion of its essence, the fulfilment of its destiny.” 1 


1 A. Schmemann, “Worship in a Secular Age,” St. Vladimir’s Theological 
Quarterly 16 (1972), p. 6. 
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Concrete Structural Organization 
of The Local Church: 

The 1971 Statute of the Orthodox Church 
in America* 

John H. Erickson 


When I was an undergraduate, I heard an Orthodox monk speak 
on the subject of “The Church: An Orthodox Perspective.” His 
lecture, though inspiring, was also rather perplexing: roughly half 
of it was devoted to the Garden of Eden and the other half to the New 
Jerusalem of Revelation. 

His approach to ecclesiology is not unusual among Orthodox. A 
wealth of biblical allusions, emphasis on the Church as Mystery, ap¬ 
preciation of wider theological concerns—all this has characterized 
much of Orthodox discussion of ecclesiology, both past and present: 
the many excellent modern Orthodox studies of the christological, 
pneumatological, trinitarian, etc., dimensions of the Church are very 
much part of a tradition going back to Nicholas Cabasilas, Maximus 
the Confessor and beyond. 

Perhaps a measure of the value of such an approach is its revival 
in recent years in Roman Catholic statements on the Church—in the 
first chapters of Lumen gentium , for example. Yet it has been the 
experience of this Consultation—and of many involved in ecumenical 
discussion—that such an approach at times can lead to misunderstand¬ 
ing, that behind the same words can lie considerable differences of 
meaning. Like undergraduates, we would like to find out about the 
Church not only as She truly is in Genesis and Revelation, at the be¬ 
ginning and at the end of history, but also as She meets us in our own 
limited everyday experience. Hence the present topic assignment: 


*A paper originally prepared for the Eleventh Orthodox/Roman Catholic 
Bilateral Consultation, Washington, D.C., May 19-20, 1975. 
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“Concrete Structural Organization of the Local Church.” We wish to 
look at the institutional features and the concrete patterns of organi¬ 
zation of the local church, in the pious hope that they will tell us 
something about our understanding of the Church. 1 

With this assignment I intend to comply. But attention first must 
be called to at least one potential source of confusion: What is meant 
by “local church?” In books on Orthodoxy, particularly of a popu¬ 
lar sort, there is some ambiguity, probably unconscious, at this point. 
(1) The term sometimes refers to the several autocephalous churches 
—the Patriarchate of Constantinople, the Patriarchate of Antioch, the 
Church of Greece, the Church of Russia, etc.; (2) but it is also used 
for the congregation of the faithful gathered around their bishop and 
celebrating the Eucharist. 2 This is perhaps a philological quibble; the 
immediate verbal problem is obviated if we adopt a distinction regu¬ 
larly employed in some other languages between “particular” (— 1) 
and “local” (=2). 3 However this ambiguity is of some significance 
because two distinct approaches to the Church can lie behind it. Is 
the particular church the fundamental ecclesiastical organism, of 
which all lesser bodies are but parts? (Thus the 1917-1918 Council 
of Moscow: “The Diocese is a part of the Russian Church.”) Or is 
the local church—the Body of Christ, the temple of the Holy Spirit, 
possessing all the notae ecclesiae —the basic unit, on which all sub¬ 
sequent speculation must be based? 

The former approach is implicit in the institutions and patterns 
of organization of much of present-day Orthodoxy, though it finds 
its most complete expression in the Church of Russia. Its genealogy 
can be traced to efforts in the later Middle Ages to establish in the 
emerging Slavic lands national counterparts to the imperial church. 4 
But while the Byzantine church and its Slavic analogues tended to 


Attention might be called at this point to Fr. M. Fahey’s analysis of the term 
structure , in the opening pages of his “Continuity in the Church amid Structural 
Changes,” Theological Studies 35.3 (Sept. 1974), 415-440. 

2 Thus the English language edition of J. Meyendorff, The Orthodox Church: 
Its Past and Its Role in the World Today (New York, 1962), uses “local” in its 
first acceptation on p. 143 and in its second pp. 212-213. Examples could be 
multiplied. 

3 For such a distinction Fr. H. de Lubac has pleaded, Les eglises particuliires 
dans I’tglise universelle (Paris, 1971); noted by Fahey, op. cit., p. 433. 

4 1 trace the beginnings of this development more closely in “Autocephaly in 
Orthodox Canonical Literature to the Thirteenth Century,” St. Vladimir*s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 15 (1971), 28-41. See also A. Schmemann, “A Meaningful 
Storm: Some Reflections on Autocephaly, Tradition and Ecclesiology,” St. 
Vladimir*s Theological Quartely 15 (1971), 3-27. 
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imitate medieval imperial monarchy, the autocephalous church since 
the eighteenth century has imitated—in organization and vocabulary— 
the modern sovereign state. 5 Hence the preoccupation of older text- 
books in canon law with locating the Highest Authority in the church 
—be it Holy Synod, Council, Patriarch or what have you 6 —and the 
general assumption that this Highest Authority has the right to govern 
the church as it sees fit: As Highest Authority it could erect or sup¬ 
press dioceses, change their boundaries, transfer bishops and other 
clergy, etc., though in actual practice the degree of such centraliza¬ 
tion may vary from one church to another. Above this Highest Au¬ 
thority, there is none save Jesus Christ; below this Authority, church 
structure is a matter of indifference, the only important question be¬ 
ing: “Under whose jurisdiction are you?” 

The weaknesses of this approach have become more and more 
apparent. Like the pre-World War I system of sovereign states, the 
system of autocephalous churches has failed to meet the demands 
made on it in our tragic century. The result: alternation of confronta¬ 
tion and paralysis. But the defects of this approach to ecclesiology 
are not only on the pragmatic level. Though Orthodox responses to 
Vatican I argued that the existence of these sister autocephalous 
churches is an alternative to papalism, 7 in fact the search for the High¬ 
est Authority in the Church cannot stop at the level of the particular 
church. Inevitably this approach to ecclesiology demands a pope. 8 
From time to time the Patriarchate of Constantinople has made ges¬ 
tures in this direction, 9 and more frequently appeals are made to the 


“Striking are similarities between political science textbook discussions of ex¬ 
ternal and internal sovereignty and canon law textbook presentations of the two 
characteristics of the autocephalous church: the right to resolve all internal prob¬ 
lems on its own authority, independently of all other churches, and the right to 
appoint its own bishops, including the head of the church. 

““Highest Authority”: the expression is A. Bogolepov’s, Toward an Ameri¬ 
can Orthodox Church (New York, 1963), passim. The approach is followed 
above all by Milash and by Russian canonists of the last century. 

7 P. Evdokimov, “Les principaux courants de F6cclesiologie orthodoxe au 
XIXe si&cle,” Revue des sciences religieuses 34 (1960), 70-72. 

“This point is pursued by A. Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox 
Ecclesiology,” in The Primacy of Peter (London, 1963), pp. 35-36. 

9 I have in mind the language of patriarchal acta especially of the fourteenth 
century, in which the patriarch becomes “the shepherd and teacher of the whole 
oikoumene,” “the common father of all Christians to be found on earth,” etc., 
and in which metropolitans even in distant Russia become his vicars, needed only 
because the patriarch himself is not ubiquitous. Some examples in H.-G. Beck, 
Kirche und Theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (=Handbuch der 
Atertumswissenschaft XII. 1. 1, Munich, 1959), 35. 



supreme authority of the Ecumenical Council. But surely the Ecu¬ 
menical Council—in an Orthodox understanding—is more a charis¬ 
matic event than it is a permanent institution for church govern¬ 
ment. 10 Like the appeals of the iconophiles in the eighth and ninth 
centuries to the Pentarchy of Patriarchs, appeals to the Ecumenical 
Council represent a call for consensus, not the recognition of a 
Highest Authority. 

This ecclesiology of the Highest Authority (or “universal eccle¬ 
siology,” as it is often denominated 11 ) is now largely discredited in 
Orthodox theological circles, though its continuing influence can still 
be seen in the official utterances of the particular churches. Its re¬ 
liance on the language and thought-patterns of law and diplomacy 
has given way to a more “churchly” approach, with emphasis on the 
Liturgy and the Fathers. 

The main lines of this more recent approach are well known and 
need only to be sketched here: 12 

(1) The point of departure is the Ignatian vision of the local 
church: the faithful coming together as Church, becoming the Body 
of Christ in the Eucharist, becoming one Body out of many (“As this 
piece of bread was scattered over the hills and then was brought to¬ 
gether and made one ...” [Didache 9]); with the bishop personify¬ 
ing this unity, summing up the local church in himself (“I received 
your large congregation in the person of Onesimus, your bishop in 
this world...” [Eph, 1]), standing—like Christ—before God in the 
place of all the faithful, standing—again like Christ—before the faith¬ 
ful in the place of God (“Let the bishop preside in God’s place ...” 
[Magn. 6]). 

(2) This Eucharistic assembly under the presidency of the bishop 
is the Church in all its fullness, not just a part of the Church. But the 
Church that dwells in Corinth has the same unity, the same fullness 
as the Church that dwells in Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome.... This 


10 See J. Meyendorff, “What is an Ecumenical Council?” St, Vladimir's Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 17 (1973), 259-273. The East has never had a Frequens , and 
the attempt in the decade following I Nicaea at church government by “ecu¬ 
menical council” can hardly be considered a success. 

n The term is Afanassieffs, ‘The Church which Presides in Love,” The Pri¬ 
macy of Peter (London, 1963), 57-110. 

12 Afanassieffs often one-sided “eucharistic ecclesiology” has been given a 
sounder foundation especially by J. Zizioulas. The title of Zizioulas’ major book 
on the subject, The Unity of the Church in the Eucharist and the Bishop during 
the First Three Centuries (in Greek, Athens, 1965), suggests the main lines fol¬ 
lowed in recent versions of this approach to ecclesiology. 



essential unity of the local churches means the essential unity and 
equality of their bishops. Hence episcopal consecration, with its plu¬ 
rality of consecrators: “It is not the transfer of a gift by those who 
possess it, but the manifestation of the fact that the same gift, which 
they have received in the Church from God, has now been given to 
this bishop in this Church.” 13 Hence the council of bishops, with its 
emphasis on unanimity, with each bishop subscribing, giving his own 
testimony to the truth held by all: Here we have an expression of 
the common mind of the episcopate, an expression of the authority 
of all, not a Highest Authority over all. 14 

(3) But this equality of local churches and of bishops does not 
mean uniformity, just as unity of essence does not exclude plurality 
of utterly unique hypostases. Each local church is unique; and of 
these, some may “preside in love,” some may more completely and 
perfectly express the common faith because they do not try to possess 
it for themselves alone but share all that they are with the others. 
Many factors may contribute to the potential for presidency: antiqui¬ 
ty and apostolicity of foundation, the glory of martyrdom and suf¬ 
fering for Christ, geopolitical advantages, size, wealth. But the 
presidency itself consists not in having any or all of these elements 
but in sharing them, making the patrimony of one church—of the first 
church—the patrimony of all. A favorite comparison at this point: 
God the Father, who shares all that He is with the Son, the image 
of the person of the Father, coequal and consubstantial with the 
Father... 15 

This ecclesiology of the local church, at least in its broad outlines, 
is widely accepted among Orthodox theologians. But sometimes 
there is an air of unreality in literature on the subject, so far removed 
is it from everyday church life. Sometimes the more we look to the 
Fathers and to the structures of church life in the first centuries the 
less application we find to our own situation. We note with satisfac¬ 
tion the understanding of conciliarity and primacy expressed in 
Apostolic Canon 34: 

The bishops of every nation must acknowledge him who is 
first among them and account him as their head, and do nothing 


13 A. Schmemann, “The Idea of Primacy ...” p. 41. 

14 On this point see J. Zizioulas, “The Development of Conciliar Structures to 
the Time of the First Ecumenical Council,” in Councils and the Ecumenical 
Movement (= World Council of Churches Studies 5; Geneva, 1968), 34-51. 

15 Thus O. Clement, “Orthodox Ecclesiology as an Ecclesiology of Commu¬ 
nion,” One Church 6 (1970), 114-15. 



of consequence without his consent; but each may do those things 
only which concern his own parish, and the country places which 
belong to it. But neither let him who is the first do anything 
without the consent of all. For so there will be unanimity, and 
God will be glorified through the Lord in the Holy Spirit. 

With this trinitarian doxology, our mind’s eye turns to the Divine 
Council of Genesis, to God the Trinity saying “let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” And in pursuing this approach we 
would appear to have returned to the old Garden of Eden/New Jeru¬ 
salem syndrome, to an unbridgeable gap between the theory of church 
structures and the “concrete structural organization of the local 
church.” 

Such a verdict would not be wholly justified. A gap may exist, 
but it is not absolute. For one thing, the organization of most of the 
particular churches maintains a careful balance between conciliarity 
and primacy (though the place of the local church in all this often is 
ambiguous). Futher, there is also a widespread desire that this gap 
be narrowed, even if it cannot be completely eliminated. Very few 
would be willing to say that ecclesiology is just a matter for theolo¬ 
gians and historians. But unfortunately the caesaropapism of cir¬ 
cumstances often limits our ability to translate our ecclesiology into 
concrete forms. No one can doubt that the pressures of life under 
the Soviet regime have contributed greatly to the extreme centraliza¬ 
tion of the Russian Church today. So also the ecclesiological witness 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople has been adversely affected by 
restrictions placed by the Turkish civil authorities on the assembly of 
its bishops; and in Greece, constant political changes have replaced 
systematic efforts at renewal of church structure—the 1967 plan for 
reorganization, for example—by canonical chaos. In short, the di¬ 
versity that a systematic examination of “concrete structural organi¬ 
zation” would reveal, would be less a sign of the richness of our eccle¬ 
siological tradition than a reflection of the chaos of current events. 

Such considerations have led me to treat in detail only the 1971 
Statute of the Orthodox Church in America (OCA). I do so not to 
be chauvinistic, nor because I regard the document as altogether per¬ 
fect and exemplary, but because in America Orthodoxy is free at 
least from the overt and grossly palpable varieties of outside inter¬ 
ference in church life and organization. But there are additional 
points of interest: Regardless of how one views its status, the OCA 
at least claims to be an autocephalous church, a “particular church”; 
she is the daughter of the Russian Church, one of the great exponents 
of an ecclesiology of the Highest Authority; but at the same time 
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many of her most influential theologians are leading exponents of an 
ecclesiology based on the local church. Hence the significance of the 
OCA Statute is greater than numbers or age of that body would 
suggest. 

Of the text of the 1971 Statute, perhaps two thirds comes from 
the Statute of 1955, as amended several times in the interval. 
Therefore a few words about the 1955 Statute are necessary. 

The 1924 Detroit Sobor (or Convention) of the American metro¬ 
politanate decided on a course of “temporary autonomy” in view of 
the changed situation in Russia. For the organization of the metro¬ 
politanate, the Sobor determined to follow the principles laid down 
by the 1917-1918 Moscow Council and that a detailed Statute should 
be prepared. The result, the 1955 Statute, though adopted some 
thirty years later, faithfully reflected this original goal. 16 This ac¬ 
counts for some of the strengths and weaknesses of the 1955 docu¬ 
ment, and in turn for some of the features of the 1971 Statute. On 
the positive side, the 1917-1918 Council represents the culmination 
of more than ten years of careful planning and study of possible church 
reform and renewal by what at the time was by far the largest, richest 
and best educated of the Orthodox particular churches. At the same 
time, the Council’s peculiar way of combining the idea of sobornost , 
an infatuation with schemes for representative democracy, and an 
ecclesiology of the Highest Authority makes its ecclesiology slightly 
ambiguous. 17 This ambiguity is reflected in the main points of em¬ 
phasis in the 1955 Statute: (1) A desire for conciliarity and lay 
participation on all levels, but (2) in fact a preoccupation with the 
central authority in the church and relative neglect of “lower” levels. 
One further characteristic might also be noted: a sometimes oppres¬ 
sive legalese, emphasizing “rights,” “obligations,” etc., and a tendency 
to get bogged down in details, to provide for the least contingency. 
All this is epitomized by Article I of the 1955 Statute: After an initial 
section dealing briefly with the name of the Church (the counterpart 


18 Bogolepov, op. cii.y 90-95, provides a brief analysis. 

17 The dilemma is pointed out by J. Meyendorff, “What is an Ecumenical 
Council?” pp. 270-71: “But were the principles of democratic ‘representation* of 
the episcopate, the clergy, and the laity, as distinct ‘classes’ of Christians, truly 
adequate from the ecclesiological point of view? Does not the early Christian 
church structure—small dioceses, local eucharistic conciliarity of the bishop and 
the presbyterium, full lay responsibility in the life of the local eucharistic com¬ 
munity—imply that provincial and ‘ecumenical’ councils are councils of bishops 
alone? However, since ‘local conciliarity’ does not exist, is not sobornost at the 
higher level—provincial or ecumenical—a valid (though possibly temporary) 
substitute?” 



to Article I of the 1971 Statute), section 2 reads: “Supreme Authori¬ 
ty. The supreme legislative, administrative and judicial authority 
within the Church is the All American Sobor. The Metropolitan and 
the organs of church administration report to the All American So¬ 
bor”; and sections 3-20, going on for 13 pages, discuss the Sobor in 
great detail. 

The 1971 Statute modifies the 1955 Statute in a number of ways. 
For example, there is an effort to soften the prevailing legal tone, to 
encourage a more theological approach to church membership and 
life. Hence occasional words of exhortation, like “The delegates [to 
the Diocesan Assembly] are encouraged to receive the Holy Mysteries 
of the Church, manifesting their membership in the One Body of 
Christ and their commitment to live and act accordingly” (Art. VII 
Sec. 1). This continues a process already underway in the 1960s, 
when the original 1955 article on the parish was completely re¬ 
written, putting it into its present form. But there are also important 
changes in emphasis: 

(1) The All American Sobor, now the All American Council, 
remains an important element in church structure, but it has been 
shorn of its former pre-eminence. It has been shifted from Article I 
to Article III, after discussion of the Holy Synod of Bishops, and its 
initial description is relatively modest: “The highest legislative and 
administrative authority within the Church is the All American Coun¬ 
cil. (Cf. Article III, Sec. 12).” (The article in question deals with 
approval by the hierarchy of all resolutions.) 

(2) While convliznty I sobornost —lay and presbyteral representa¬ 
tion, participation and coresponsibility—continues, with some modifi¬ 
cation, on this “highest” level, the emphasis of the 1971 Statute has 
shifted to conciliarity on the diocesan level. While the 1955 Statute 
had provided for a diocesan assembly and a diocesan council, it de¬ 
voted little attention to them (less than two pages for the diocesan 
assembly), and their role in actual church affairs was often minimal. 
This has changed in the 1971 Statute. The structure and workings 
of both bodies are more clearly delineated, and their important role 
in the management of diocesan affairs (e.g. nomination by the dio¬ 
cesan assembly of candidates for election as diocesan bishop—Art. VI, 
Sec. 10) is stressed. 

(3) This interest in diocesan assembly and council is part of a 
larger effort to restore the diocese as the fundamental unit of church 
structure. In the 1955 Statute, the diocese “is a part of the Church”; 
now it is “the basic church body.” This verbal shift is accompanied 
by a number of concrete provisions intended to restore the integrity 
of the diocese as local church . This is seen above all in the role 
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assigned to the diocesan bishop. Formerly the diocesan bishop, 
though defined as “the head of the diocese,” in fact had little authori¬ 
ty in his diocese. Candidates for holy orders had to be presented to 
the metropolitan; likewise applications for establishment and dis¬ 
solution of parishes. Appointment of priests to parishes in the dio¬ 
cese was subject to the approval of the metropolitan. 18 And in cases 
of disagreement with decisions of the diocesan assembly, the matter 
was referred to the Bishops’ Sobor. All these limitations, typical by¬ 
products of the old ecclesiology of Highest Authority, arise ultimately 
from a separation of the power of orders and the power of jurisdiction. 
According to the 1955 Statute, the diocesan bishop “has the fullest 
hierarchical power in matters of doctrine, morals, worship and pas¬ 
toral care,” i.e. in magisterial and sacramental matters. But he obvi¬ 
ously has no such plenitudo potestatis in matters of jurisdiction, for that 
depends on the Highest Authority, Now this distinction between the 
sacramental and the juridical, though axiomatic for the West and for 
the westernized East, is foreign to the eastern canonical tradition. 
The government of the Church and the worship and sanctification of 
the faithful are linked so intimately that at times a change of the one 
has had as its natural corollary a change of the other. In Muscovite 
Russia, for example, a new patriarch would be consecrated even if he 
already was a bishop : superior jurisdiction demanded what amounted 
to a new* sacrament. On the other hand, a bishop without jurisdiction 
was a grave anomaly which, though tolerated at times, was given no 
theoretical justification. The 1971 Statute tries to restore this tradi¬ 
tional unitary understanding of authority in the Church by concrete 
measures designed to make the bishop truly the head of the diocese 
in all aspects of its life, including the juridical. “By virtue of his 
episcopal consecration and canonical appointment to his Diocese, the 
Diocesan Bishop possesses full hierarchical authority within his dio¬ 
cese” (Art. VI, Sec. 4). Period. And by restoring the bishop to his 
place in the diocese, the 1971 Statute has helped to restore the dio¬ 
cese to something more closely approximating the Ignatian vision of 
the local church, to make it at least “the basic church body” and not 
just a “part.” 

(4) In line with this emphasis on the integrity of the bishop and 
his diocese is a corresponding re-evaluation of the place of the metro¬ 
politan. “Among the bishops of the Church, the Metropolitan enjoys 
primacy, being the first among equals. He is the diocesan bishop of 


18 On all these points compare the 1971 Statute’s Art. VI Sec. 4, which places 
no such restrictions by the metropolitan on the diocesan bishop. 

“Compare the 1971 Statute’s Art. VII sec. 15, which drops this provision. 



one of the dioceses of the Church and bears the title, ‘Metropolitan 
of All America and Canada’.” (Art. IV, Sec. 1). His primacy con¬ 
sists in part in providing a focus for the unity of the particular church 20 
and in part in initiating and presiding over activities affecting the 
whole. 21 Excluded is interference in the internal affairs of another 
bishop’s diocese; i.e. his former rights of approval and of visitation 
of other dioceses have been eliminated. 

(5) A final word is in order concerning the Holy Synod. While 
its description—“the supreme canonical authority in the Church”— 
suggests the ecclesiology of Highest Authority, the Holy Synod’s 
competence is roughly that of the provincial synod of bishops in 
fourth-century canonical texts, i.e. limited to appeals and to matters 
affecting the whole. Thus the Synod is intended to be less an authori¬ 
ty over the bishops than an expression of the authority of the bishops. 
It is also important to note that this authority of the bishops in synod 
is tied not to their membership in a certain ordo but to their position 
as heads of local churches. “The Holy Synod includes, as voting 
members, all the diocesan bishops of the Church” (Art. II, Sec. 2); 
auxiliary and titular bishops, admitted as voting members to the 
Bishops’ Sobor under the 1955 Statute, are excluded. Again, the inti¬ 
mate link between the juridical order and the sacramental order is 
stressed. 

Such are the leading tendencies of the 1971 Statute of the OCA. 
They indicate a deliberate effort to remodel the concrete structures 
of a particular church along the lines suggested by an ecclesiology 
of the local church, to recapture something of the vision of the Church 
that one finds in the Fathers and the early canons. To be sure, this 
effort has not been uniformly successful. At points there are incon¬ 
sistencies, born of hesitancy to discard the familiar old ecclesiology 
of the Highest Authority too abruptly. 22 But even though the Statute 
may not be a definitive expression of Orthodox ecclesiology, it at 
least demonstrates that “the concrete structural organization of the 
local church,” as we meet it here and now in twentieth-century Amer¬ 
ica, need not be hopelessly at variance with the Church of Genesis 
and Revelation. 


20 E.g. by consecrating and distributing the Holy Chrism and by providing 
the diocesan bishops with the relics necessary for consecration of altars and anti- 
mensia (Art. IV sec. 2a, b). 

n E.g. convening the All American Council, presiding over it and promulgat¬ 
ing its decisions, and convening and presiding over meetings of the Holy Synod of 
Bishops and the Metropolitan Council (Art. IV sec. c, d). This compares closely 
to the canons of the Council of Antioch dealing with provincial organization. 

22 For example, the metropolitan is elected by the All American Council (Art. 
IV sec. 4). Procedure would more closely correspond to that of the early church 
were he elected in the same manner as the other diocesan bishops (described in 
Art. VI sec. 10). 
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Original Sin According 
to 

St- Maximus The Confessor 


John Boojamra 


INTRODUCTION 

Original Sin in the thought of St. Maximus is a process which 
manifests itself in a continuing dialectic of birth and death, pleasure 
and pain, and the disintegration of both human and sub-human 
created reality. This movement of disintegration began at the fall 
and, in Maximus’ thought, is reversed only by the Word of God, 
who is both the creator and re-creator of the lost primordial unity. 1 

To a great, and perhaps determining, extent Maximus’ writings 
and theology were a reaction to Origenism. 2 From Maximus’ 
perspective, Origen’s great error was his doctrine of creation, 
which began with the immutable and static eternal world of 
“intellects,’* who, withdrawing from their contemplation of God, 


*M. Th. Disdier, “Les Fondements dogmatiques de la spirituals de saint 
Maxime le Confesseur,” Echos d’Orient 29 (1930), 296-313 at 296. Cf. 
Volker, Maximus Confessor als Meister des geistlichen Lebens (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1965), 90, for a discussion of Maximus’ theology as a 
search for unity in Christian thought and experience. 

*Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua (Rome: Herder, 1955), vii. 
Cf. Viller, “Aux sources de la spirituals de saint Maxime,” Revue d'ascitique 
et de mystique 11 (1930), 156-184, 239-268, at 248 n. 141. Viller sees Maxi¬ 
mus’ system as strongly influenced by Evagrius of Pontus. Sherwood debates 
this influence and asserts that neither Evagrius nor Dionysius had a determin¬ 
ing influence on Maximus; cf. Sherwood, op. cit. f 124 n.l. It is more difficult 
to evaluate the significant influence of Gregory of Nyssa. Maximus several 
times makes reference to him. For a listing of these references cf. E. Stepha- 
nou, “La coexistence initiale du corps et l’ame,” Echos d y Orient 31 (1932), 
305-315, at 308; cf. also Hans Urs von Balthasar, Liturgie Cosmique , trans. 
by L. Lhaumet (Paris: Aubier, 1947), 40, 138. 
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“fell” in diverse degrees from him. 3 In Origen’s system, material 
existence itself is a direct result and necessary corrolary of a 
primordial fall: 4 the coming into being of the world was not a 
true beginning, but only a temporal and material phase of the 
pre-existent intellects. 5 

Maximus, however, reverses Origen’s triad of being—stasis, 
kinesis, genesis—to a linear movement corresponding to genesis, 
kinesis, stasis. The state which Origen saw as the initial—stasis— 
is seen by Maximus as the final goal of all creation: the state of 
rest “about” God. 6 Unlike Origen, St. Maximus envisions a linear 
movement—kinesis—of creation, from genesis to stasis. This linear 
movement is established by the Creator God as both intentional 
and directional within His creatures, who must then order it towards 
its proper end, the Kingdom which transcends history. 7 History 
and historical actions are therefore in Maximus’ thought meaning¬ 
ful, and it is man in this historical state that chiefly occupies 
his attention. It is during this intermediate stage that man is to 
direct his natural motion towards his own well-being and ever- 
well-being. In this intentional movement the substance of the 
created being itself is fulfilled or, more appropriately, self-fulfilled. 
In Ambigua 65 Maximus writes that being (oOata) itself possesses 
no more than a potentiality for its own realization. Intentionally 
directed kinesis is necessary for being to move to a positive increase 
in its well-being. 8 Once nature is hypostatically directed to its 
proper end, it finds fixity in the third stage of the Maximian triad, 
stasis or deification, the natural goal of all rational beings. 

Maximus describes this natural movement of men towards God 
as being interrupted by the Original Sin and the fall. Man, by 
his rejection of God as the proper end of his being, submitted 
himself to his body, lusts, and, more especially, self-love (cpiXocu- 
xta). 9 In this context, evil and sin are then seen as movements 


3 Maximus the Confessor, Liber Asceticus , translated with introduction by 
Polycarp Sherwood (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1955), Introduc¬ 
tion, 3. 

4 Sherwood, op. cit., 72-73. 

5 Maximus the Confessor, Ambiguorum Liber , Ambigua 15, Patrologia 
Graeca 91, col. 1217; this work is referred to below as Amb. with the ap¬ 
propriate number and column designation. 

6 Amb. 15.1217. 

7 Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator (Lund: Gleerup, 1965), 85. 

8 Amb. 65.1392B; cf. Sherwood, op. cit., 67. 

9 Amb. 7.1092D; cf. John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought 
(Washington, D.C.: Corpus Books, 1969), 106, and Volker, 117-123. 
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outside of those appropriate to the created human nature. Sin, 
in Maximus’ understanding, is more than a legal phenomenon and 
involves the realm of ontology; that is, to be “in sin” is to be 
inhuman. This reorientation of Origen’s basic pattern is funda¬ 
mental to Maximus’ cosmology and anthropology. Characteristic 
of Maximus’ thought is the belief that the intermediate stage, that 
of kinesis, is one that is determined by the individual free will and 
praxis of each person. 10 


ADAMS FALL 

Maximus refers to Adam as the first father (dpxqyoq) , of 
his descendents, and the original sin as the ancient error (apxocToc 
napaGocaic;) and the ancient disobedience (apxala TtapocKorj ). 11 
He interpretes Adam as a type of all men and especially as a 
type of Christ. 12 

The first man, according to Maximus, was created in a state 
of “potential perfection” in the image of God. It is this state of 
dynamic potentiality which is for Maximus the “natural” state of 
man; his movement was yet directed towards God. Moreover, Adam 
was without sin and consequently not subject to death. 13 Man’s 
body, along with all of created existence, was to have possessed 
a fine physical mixture or balance (kcccoic;), a harmonious blend¬ 
ing of separate qualities (TroioxqTEq), from which all changes 
and contradiction was excluded. He was to live in freedom from 
all needs, sharing in Gods grace and impassibility (dcTtaGaict). In 
this state, the first man was to have enjoyed an unconditional vision 
of God. 14 

The description of Adam’s fall appears in the same categories 
in several different locations. Adam, created in the image of God, 
was yet, by freely directing his nature and its powers towards God, 
to achieve that likeness promised him. Along with Adam, all created 
natures were to move to their respective goals (Xoyoi) in the one 


10 Amb. 10.1116B. 

^Maximus, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 47, Patrologia Graeca 90, col. 
424B; this work is referred to below as Thai, with the appropriate section and 
column designation; cf. Meyendorff, op. cit., 106-107. 

12 Maximus, Liber Asceticus , Introduction, 63; Maximus’ opinion on the 
fall and the first sin is chiefly expressed in Thai. 61. Also, cf. Amb. 10.11560 
1161A; Amb. 42.1321B, and Thai., Prologue, 253B-D. 

13 Amb. 42.1317AB. 

14 Amb. 45.1353D. 
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Logos. Unhappily, Adam failed, embroiling all created existence 
in an unrully movement away from the Creator. The first sin rests 
on a deliberate choice of Adam to direct his growth or movement 
away from God and towards evil. 15 The sin for Maximus is always 
an “error” (mxp&Gaaic;), rooted in disobedience to God. 18 Instead 
of God, the created world of sense objects became the source of 
his pleasure and enjoyment. 17 Hence, in addition to the theme of 
disobedience, Maximus points to the misuse of bodily sensations 
(ocLoGrjau;) , the turning of man’s attention to the things of the 
world, or exclusively to that which is sensible (oclo0r)T&) , as inherent 
in the nature of the Original Sin. 18 

Maximus is interested in the Genesis account of creation pri¬ 
marily as a natural starting point for the cosmic movement which he 
is describing. It is not difficult to understand his virtual silence on 
the existence of a primordial paradise since his doctrine holds 
that humanity fell from God simultaneous to its coming into being. 18 
Did the paradisaic state really exist for Maximus or was it simply 
a logical necessity? The answer is unclear, but von Balthasar tends 
to think that Maximus did not see any need for its actual existence. 20 
Rather, the events described in Genesis appear to be merely a 
convenient starting point for Maximus’ anthropology. 21 As Volker 
correctly points out, part of the difficulty in determining the place 
of paradise in St. Maximus’ thought is the lack of any formal system 
in his writings. 22 

The actual historical context of the sin which Adam committed 
was existentially of secondary importance to St. Maximus, and cor- 


15 Thal. 42.405C. 

16 Cf. Thai. 21.312B. Also, for discussion, cf. Volker, op. cit. y 89, who 
points this out as a consistent theme in Maximus: “Eine Uberzeugung, die fiir 
Maximus von zenrale Bedeutung ist und die er unablassig erwahnt.” 

l7 Thal. 61.628A. 

18 Amb. 7.1093A. For a complete discussion of other references to 
ato0r|oi<;, cf. Volker., op. tit., 103-104. 

lfl Cf. Arm. 42.132IB, and Thai. 61.628A: <$cpcx tq yevdoOai. 

20 Von Balthasar, op. cit. y 134-138; von Balthasar maintains that Maximus 
implies that man has only existed in his fallen state, since he fell immediately 
upon his coming into being. Von Balthasar, therefore, concludes that the Bib¬ 
lical Paradise is, for Maximus, a symbol of God’s intention. 

21 An interesting study could be made of St. Maximus’ concept of history. 
We do not find in him the critical concern evident in Augustine’s City of God; 
to a great extent history is, for Maximus, dominated by an Aristotelian finali¬ 
ty; cf. Hans Urs von Balthasar, op. cit. y 127. 

22 Vdlker, op. cit. t 90. 
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respondingly there is a minimization of the historical element in 
his treatment. The real “original sin” was the cause and effect of 
this initial action. The fall was due to “sin” (dpapxia) and “error” 
(TtocpaGaaic;), a wrong state of mind or soul and a voluntary turning 
aside from the proper goal. On this turning aside, Maximus writes: 

In constructing the human nature, God impressed on its 
sensibility neither the sense of pleasure nor the sense of 
suffering. But He endowed its spirit with a power of pleasure 
which rendered it capable of the ineffable enjoyment of Him. 

But this power [the natural drive towards God] the first man, 
from his coming into being, delivered over to sense objects. 

The body found itself oriented, contrary to its nature, towards 
sense objects.... But faced with this situation, the author 
of our salvation set up the avenging power of suffering, which 
implanted in human nature the law of death.... 23 

In this passage can be seen the essential elements of Maximus’ 
doctrine of the fall and the first sin. It was a misdirecting of man’s 
“normal” passions away from God. It should be noted that for 
Maximus the objects towards which man had directed his attention 
were not in themselves bad or evil; all things created by God are 
seen as essentially good. 24 

Von Balthasar sees the fall in Maximus’ system as no great 
reversal: 

Is it a reversal of the order of nature when at the beginning 
Adam through God was reaching to created natural reality, 
which is under God’s care and filled with his logoi? Does not 
the road to God pass ontologically through nature? 25 

The question may be partially legitimate. Maximus himself writes 
that the senses and sense perceptions are a way of perceiving God’s 
existence, though not His nature, in the Aoyoi of created beings; 
he speaks of “all the visible [things] in which God hides Himself.” 26 
However, for Maximus there is a necessary order of priority which 


83 Thal. 64.628. 

M Amb. 7.1092D. On Maximus’ emphasis on misdirected passion, cf. Vol- 
ker, 103: “Es sind Klange, die uns von der stoischen Pathos-Lehre her vertraut 
sind.” 

25 Balthasar, op. cit., 129. 

86 Amb. 21.1248C. 



von Balthasar seems not to recognize. Maximus indeed affirms 
that the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil is the apparent 
cause of the fall. 27 Moreover, Adam and mankind were not going 
to be deprived of the fruits of this tree since it was, in effect, 
knowledge of God’s Xoyoi. Man was to contemplate nature and 
use it, but the use had to be directed as man moved forward towards 
God. It was for Maximus a subtle distinction and one of logical 
priority. 

God deferred the use of this tree [of knowledge]. .. until 
the moment. . . when man would find himself fortified by 
immortality, an&Qsia, and immobility. Then, becoming God 
by divinization, man would have been able to contemplate 
without danger the works of God with God Himself. 28 

The Tree of Knowledge could only be enjoyed properly after the 
Tree of Life. 

Before going on to consider the results of the fall in human 
and sub-human existence, it is necessary to consider Maximus’ idea 
of freedom and will. Adam’s sin was, in Meyendorff’s words, a 
catastrophe of human freedom. 29 Self-determination, which is for 
Maximus associated with the natural will (0£Xr)|jia (puaiK6v), is 
defined not as the ability to choose among several options but as 
movement with regard to an end. 30 In this sense man is truly free 
only when he acts in accordance with his nature; similarly, God is 
always totally free, since he always acts in a manner consistent 
with His being. Thus, deliberation is not a characteristic of freedom, 
but rather freedom follows, in an Aristotelian sense, from the nature 
of one’s own being. Adam exercised his freedom in a way contrary 
to his nature and separated himself and his nature from God. 

For Maximus, evil as such has no ontological existence; it is 
a tendency of man, a disequilibrium in his values and hence in his 
nature. In the Prologue to Quaestiones ad Thalassium, he writes 
that evil is the ignorance of things or a failure to direct natural 
energy towards its proper end. 31 In the fourth Century on Charity , 
he writes that evil has no substance but is an irrational movement. 32 


27 Thal., Prologue, 257 D. 

28 Thal. 257C. 

29 Meyendorff, op. cit., 113. 

S0 Maximus, Liber Asceticus , Introduction, 55. 

81 Thal., Prologue. 257A, 253B. 

S2 Maximus, Capita de caritate, translated with introduction by Poly carp 
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The natural will as a result of the first sin was contaminated; 
the focal point of this contamination was the gnomic will (GeXrnicc 
yvco(iiKov), which is always seen as a hypostatic and not an essential 
characteristic. Thus man by the Original Sin acquired a gnomic 
will—a will that is based in ignorance and consequently one that 
chooses and hesitates. We can, in general, conclude that for Maximus, 
and indeed for all of the Greek Fathers, the Original Sin as a process 
extended in time is not defined by the Augustinian transmission of 
a real culpability through sexual generation. As shall be seen, the 
Original Sin is indeed transmitted in time to Adam’s descendants, 
albeit through sexual generation, in the form of a moral and physical 
disintegration afflicting the human condition and resulting in death. 


RESULTS OF THE FALL 

Maximus views the fall both as a historical event and as a 
continuous factor in created existence. On this second level, the 
consequences of Adam’s deed extend to all men and Maximus 
paints a morbid picture of a humanity and cosmos separated from 
God. Just as Adam of his own free choice was bound to visible 
things and the power of his sense perceptions, so also his progeny. 
Consequently man’s knowledge of God and man’s domination of 
the world became impossible. 33 After the fall man himself became 
subject to the domination of sensible objects. 

Maximus sees three fundamental spiritual evils resulting from 
the fall: ignorance, self-love and tyranny. 34 Ignorance (dcyvoia) 
is the lack of knowledge of God as the source and end of all 
things. In his discussion of the Tree of Disobedience in the Prologue 
to Questiones ad Thalassium, Maximus writes that ignorance of 
God was the first effect of the Original Sin and resulted in the 
divinization of the creaturely existence and self-love (cj>iXauT[a). 85 
It is self-love which leads to the fundamental fragmentation of 


Sherwood (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1955), 4.14. This work is re¬ 
ferred to below as Cent, with the appropriate Century and chapter number. 

83 Thal. 47.424B and Ep. 10.449D. 

^Maximus, Epistola 2, Patrologia Graeca 91, col. 397A. Maximus’ let¬ 
ters are referred to below by Ep. with the appropriate letter and column 
numbers. Cf. Volker, op. cit ., 120-123, for a discussion of these three char¬ 
acteristics of fallen humanity. 

85 Thal., Prologue, 260A. Maximus makes a distinction between a justified 
philautia , in the service of God, and a sinful philautia , in the service of self¬ 
aggrandisement; cf. for example, Thai., Pro!., 260A. 



humanity and tyranny. This tyranny (Tupcxvvtq) expresses itself 
both in the disorder of the soul, and in social oppression and 
inequality. 36 With this fall, man’s role as the nexus or unifier of 
created existence is put aside, and disorder becomes the new 
pattern of created nature, self-love (qnXcorrioc) being the mother 
of all vices and disunity. 37 

In the face of the fall, God’s providential care had allowed for 
a corrective suffering (656vr|) to accompany all sensual pleasure. 
Both ontologically and pedagogically, this was, in the Maximian 
thought, a necessity. Maximus tends, however, to emphasize the 
pedagogical role of human suffering. 

The fall of man could have been, as in the case of wayward 
angels, irremediable. However, pain and death limited the dis¬ 
integrating movement away from God. 38 This contradictory dialectic 
of pleasure and pain is a development peculiar to Maximus. The 
sense of pleasure can be valuable, even after the fall, provided it is 
limited by its constant companion, pain. In the second Century 
on Charity , he writes that health is valuable, yet the evil of sickness 
has benefited many people. 39 For Maximus, man was meant to 
live eternally, but through his own free choice of temporal and 
sensible pleasures (f|5ovrj), he introduced into the created reality 
a pleasure-pain tension which finally results in death. Maximus 
writes on this association: 

It is this enjoyment that the Creator, in view of our salva¬ 
tion, associated, as a vindicative power, with suffering. With 
it the law of death took root with profound wisdom in our 
body in limiting thus the furious and unruly desire of the 
spirit for sensible things. 40 

Morever, death, like pain, is a necessary result of Adam’s turning 
aside from his natural movement towards God and plays the same 


38 Ep. 2.397A. For Maximus, political inequality is a result of the fall. All 
men were initially created equal in virtue of their human ousia. The fall frag¬ 
mented mankind into self-serving individuals; cf. Ep. 10.449D. In response to 
an inquiry regarding why God allows kings to rule over men, Maximus writes 
that kingship is a response to evil; it is the king’s responsibility to maintain 
order and justice so that men will not ravage each other as large fish do 
small fish; cf. Ep. 10.452B. 

87 Cent. 2.8: prjTEpoc tcov ttccGcov; Cent 2:59: tq<; pqxpdq t cov kcckcov. 

S8 Balthasar, op. cit ., 90. 

39 Cent. 2.77. 

40 Cf. Thai. 61.628A. 
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limiting role to personal evil as does suffering. Although Maximus’ 
system inevitably leads us to conclude that death is for a wayward 
nature an ontological necessity, he nonetheless emphasizes its 
pedagogical characteristic. 41 

The role of physical death is primary to Maximus’ conception 
of the fall and its consequences in social and personal categories. 
It represents both a consequence of sin and a reality which over¬ 
comes the process of disintegration. The tradition of Eastern 
Christian patristics has not seriously entertained the notion of 
the Original Sin being transmitted as guilt. 42 As has been indicated 
earlier, sin and guilt in the Maximian system are due to the 
gnome (Yvcb^q), which is a hypostatic, rather than essential, 
quality. What mankind has inherited from Adam is the subjugation 
to death and corruption, and not culpability. 

The transmission of death is ascribed by Maximus to Adam; 
by sin, writes Maximus, “the world has become the reign of 
death.” 43 If Adam had 

nourished himself from the Tree of Life, he would have not 
lost immortality... [but] he would have maintained it by a 
continual communion with life.... 44 

Again, in a more ontological vein, he writes: 

Separation from God is properly death, and sin the sting 
of death. In consenting to it, Adam at the same time became 
exiled from the Tree of Life, from Paradise and from God; 
of necessity, bodily death followed after. 45 


41 Thal. 61.628A. 

42 An interesting comparison can be made between the Eastern and West¬ 
ern approaches to the nature of the Adamic inheritance. Two central figures 
in their respective traditions are Augustine and John Chrysostom; cf. the role 
of Romans 5:12 in the discussion. 

4S Thal. 65.740B. In another place, Maximus writes that Tt&VTEQ ol £k 
too t6 elvai XaS6vT£<; succumb to the necessity of death, cf. Thai. 

61.636B. In his treatment of this aspect of Maximus’ thought, Volker 
writes, op. cit., 123: “Man fiihlt sich bei solchen Ausftihrungen un- 
willkiirlich an Augustin erinnert.” One of the chief areas of difference 
between Augustine and Maximus would be the question of the transmission 
of guilt. Volker is, however, correct in asserting that for both conception 
and birth are at the heart of the primal sin and its transmission. 

“Ep. 10.449B. 

"Cent. 2.93. 



Likewise, if Adam had remained at “peace*’ with God and himself, 
the whole of creation would have been free of death and corrup¬ 
tion. 

In spite of the sting of death, Maximus would hold that man s 
image-of-God quality remains intact. The law of death is relegated 
to the “manner” (xpoTioc;) of human existence and is not its 
foundation (X6yoq). It is this fixity of creation in the Xoyoc; 
which seemingly limits death to the sphere of the body and well¬ 
being. 

In spite of the law of death, which law followed necessarily 
from Adam’s turning away from God, man was yet created to 
live. In prevision (koctoc Ttpoyvcoaiv) of the fall, God created 
sexual generation in man. 46 Sex is, therefore, in Maximus’ view 
intimately associated with the law of sin and death. Adam’s coming 
into being (y^veoic;) has been transformed for his posterity by 
the fall into a law of conception and birth (ysvvrjoLq) through 
sexual intercourse. 47 Thus, from Adam humanity inherits both 
death and birth through pleasure and pain. Maximus writes: 

Since after the fall, enjoyment preceded natural birth for 
all men, no one was naturally free from the passionate 
generation belonging to this enjoyment. 48 

It is in this discussion of sex that Maximus’ monastic-ascetic 
mentality is seen most clearly. For him the very question of passions 
has at its center the phenomenon of sexuality. This sexuality, created 
by a providential God in prevision of the fall, has no part in the 
ontology of human nature but is the sphere of its “manner of being” 
(Tphiroc;). It is based the pleasure-pain dialectic and will eventually 
pass away. It is an expression of man’s effort to gain immortality; 
by pursuing it through sex, man sinks deeper and deeper into the 
mire of the fallen world. In general, Maximus’ attitude towards 


46 Cf. Amb. 8.1104B, where Maximus says that sexuality exists ££ dpxrjq 
Kata TTpccyvcoaiv . . . 6ia tf]v 'TTpoopaOctoav itapaSaaiv. This is basically 
the notion of St. Gregory of Nyssa, who dealt with the problem of sin 
and the fall by divorcing the ideal man from Adam, Gregory did not 
maintain that there was a time when sex did not exist; rather he held 
that God had created sex in anticipation of the fall. Essentially, Maximus 
broadens and formalizes Gregory’s approach, with heavy emphasis on 
the negative aspect of sex and sexual reproduction as compared with the 
God-intended “immaterial generation”; cf. Amb. 31.1276B. 

47 Thal. 21.312B. 

48 /h/d., 628C; cf. Meyendorff, op. cit ., 107. 



sexuality is negative. He sees male-female as a division in the human 
nature which must be overcome and in one place he refers to sex 
rather morbidly as the immortalization of death. 49 

As we have already seen, Maximus is essentially positive about 
material existence. Is then conjugal intercourse evil? He concludes 
that it is good, albeit a necessary response to an evil. It is not 
difficult to see exactly how this particular approach to sexuality 
impressed itself upon Maximus. Most probably it is due to his 
particular monastic-ascetic predilection. His system indeed would 
have allowed for a more positive evaluation of sexuality. Instead 
of seeing the division of humanity into male and female overcome 
in the very act of marriage, he sees it overcome by an ascetic 
rejection of marriage. Instead of seeing marriage as an eternal 
bond, as does St. Paul, reflective of the permanent and intimate 
unity of Christ with His Church, he sees it as serving only the 
function of procreation. 50 


CHRISTOLOGY AND THE FALL 

It is from the Original Sin that “Maxime construit la theologie 
de I’lncamation avec une rigueur presque geom6trique.” 51 The 
Incarnation was clearly in Maximus’ system a result of Adam’s 
failure to fulfill his function and unite in his being the various 
aspects of created existence. 52 In man’s “original” condition, 
Maximus saw his true nature (cpOaiq), the expression of God’s 
intention. The Resurrection is then logically the restoration of this 
intention and of this <puaiq. 53 

It is only through Christ’s efforts that the vicious cycle of birth 
and death, pleasure and pain is overcome. For Maximus, this 
liberation from the law of sin and death was initially accomplished 
through Christ’s birth by a virgin: He was conceived without 
pleasure and brought forth without pain or loss of virginity. In 
an approach strongly reminiscent of St. Ireneaus’ theory of re- 


49 Maximus, Centuries sur la char it e, translated with introduction by Jo¬ 
seph Pegon (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1943), Introduction, 84. On the influ¬ 
ence of St. Gregory of Nyssa, cf. Gerhart Ladner, “The Philosophical Anthro¬ 
pology of St. Gregory of Nyssa,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 12 (1958), 77-84. 

50 Atnb. 40.1305C. 

81 Balthasar, op. cit. t 145. 

52 Amb. 41.1308. 

83 Thal. 26.349B; cf. Volker, op, cit. t 88. 



capitulation, Maximus affirms that Christ in Himself recapitulates 
the Adamic life with the opposite results. The disobedience of the 
first Adam is cancelled by the obedience of the “second Adam,” 
Christ. 

In Christ it is possible for men to assume again that unitive 
function for which they were created. Man must again, as in the 
original intention of the Creator, freely will to share in this function 
by adoption. 54 Christ has restored human nature to its normal 
capacity for operation. Yet this restoration of nature must also 
be realized on a personal or individual level. Thus, man must again 
bring his gnomic will into harmony with what has been ac¬ 
complished by Christ and redirect his nature towards its proper 
end, God. This new life, however, is not static; men must effect 
the baptismal reality in the practical life, and the notion of praxis 
plays an important role in Maximian thinking, implying the neces¬ 
sity of the proper use of both thoughts and sense objects. 55 

Finally, it is the state of love (dy&ixr)), most perfectly repre¬ 
sented in the self-giving of Christ, that is the key to the unitive 
function of restored humanity. This unitive function is the supreme 
goal of the practical life, and Maximus’ writes that the love which 
drives man to God is the same that drives him to other men, 
overcoming “self-love” (cpiXauxla). 56 Hence, for Maximus, man 
is only man when he is in relationship with God and with his 
neighbor. It is in this necessarily two-fold movement that we 
discover the heart of Maximus’ “practical” theology of man as 
mediator, the one who makes Godly goodness ever-present within 
the Cosmos. 57 


54 Thal. 6, 281 A: irvEupa Ttjc ulo0£a(ac« 

55 Amb. 41.1305. 

S6 Ep. 2.402D. 

57 Cf. Ep. 3.409A, where he refers to man as the one who makes real God¬ 
ly goodness. 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

ORTHODOX AND NON-CHALCEDONIANS CONFER ON 
“CONFESSING CHRIST THROUGH LITURGICAL LIFE” 


A pan-Orthodox conference of bishops and theologians met in 
Etchmiadzine, Armenia, together with representatives of the an¬ 
cient Oriental Churches, known as “Non-Chalcedonians.” (These 
churches do not recognize the formula adopted by the fourth Ecu¬ 
menical Council of Chalcedon, but share most basic traditions of 
doctrine and worship with the Orthodox Church.) The Patriarch- 
Catholicos of the Armenian Church (which is one of the non- 
Chalcedonian churches) hosted the consultation on September 
16 - 21 , 1975 . 

The meeting was initiated by the Commission of World Mission 
and Evangelism of the World Council of Churches in order to allow 
the Orthodox participants of the forthcoming General Assembly 
of the WCC (Nairobi, Kenya, November 1975) to take full cog¬ 
nizance of the Assembly’s themes and prepare themselves for a 
meaningful participation in the discussions. Similar consultations 
were previously held in Cemica, Romania, and Crete, Greece. 

The theme of the Etchmiadzine Consultation was “Confessing 
Christ Through Liturgical Life.” The importance of the liturgy in 
the life of Orthodox Christianity had to be articulated in such a 
way that, in Nairobi, an adequate Orthodox witness could be pre¬ 
sented. The following Orthodox churches were officially repre¬ 
sented at the consultation: the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople (Metropolitan Emilianos of Calabria, Metropolitan John 
of Helsinki and the Rev. Prof. Boris Bobrinsky, St. Sergius Institute, 
Paris), the Church of Russia (Archbishop Michael of Astrakhan, 
Protopresbyter Vitaly Borovoy and Prof. Osipov), the Church of 
Georgia (Metropolitan Elias of Sukhumi, Archimandrite Hilarion), 
the Church of Serbia (Prof. Emilian Kamic, Belgrade), the Church 
of Romania (Bishop Antonie of Ploesti and Prof. Dumitru Popescu, 



Bucharest), the Church of Bulgaria (Archimandrite Nestor), the 
Church of Greece (Bishop Anastasios Yannoulatos, Prof. Evange- 
los Theodorou, Athens), the Church of Cyprus (Deacon Dionysius), 
the Church of Poland (Hegumen Simon Romantchouk), the Church 
of Czechoslovakia (Archpriest Docent Pavel Ales) and the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America (the Rev. Prof. John Meyendorff). The 
representatives of the Patriarchate of Antioch were prevented from 
attending by the street fighting in Beirut. 

Among the non-Chalcedonians, the Church of Armenia sent 
delegates both from the Catholicossate of Etchmiadzine (Archbishop 
Shahe Ajamian, Jerusalem; Bishop Arsen Berberian, Etchmiadzine; 
Archbishop Torkom Manoogian, New York), and from the Cath¬ 
olicossate of Cilicia in Antelias, Lebanon (Rev. Zareh Aznavorian; 
Rev. Aram Keshishian). The Churches of India (Bishop Geevar- 
ghese Mar Ostathios) and Ethiopia (Dr. Girma Woldekirkos) were 
also represented. 

The chief organizer of the conference was the Rev. Prof. Ion 
Bria, a Romanian Orthodox theologian now on the staff of the 
WCC. The meeting was also attended by Dr. Emilio Castro, Di¬ 
rector of the Commission of World Mission and Evangelism, WCC. 

The following reports and recommendations were adopted: 


Report No, 1: Witness and Worship 

1. Throughout history, the worship of the Church has been the expression 
and guardian of Divine Revelation. Not only did it express and represent the 
saving events of Christ’s life, death, resurrection and ascension to heaven but 
it also was for the members of the Church, the living anticipation of the 
kingdom to come. In worship, the Church, being the Body of Christ en¬ 
livened by the Holy Spirit, unites the faithful, as the adopted sons and 
daughters of God the Father. 

2. Liturgical worship is an action of the Church and is centered around 
the Eucharist. Although the sacrament of the Eucharist, since the very origin 
of the Church, was a celebration closed to the outsiders, and full participa¬ 
tion in the Eucharist remains reserved for the members of the Church, 
liturgical worship as a whole is an obvious form of witness and mission. 

3. The human person, through membership in the worshipping com¬ 
munity, in spiritual poetry, in church music, in iconography, with body and 
soul (1 Cor. 6:20), actively participates in the gifts of grace. This involve¬ 
ment of the entire human nature—and not only of reason—in glorifying God, 
is an essential factor of Orthodox worship. It must be preserved and de¬ 
veloped, as a powerful means of Christian witness. 

4. The involvement of the whole man in the liturgical action presupposes 
that sanctification reaches not only man as an individual, but his entire 
environment. The reverse is also true; one should take account of the fact 
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that each Christian who actively participates in worship, may bring into it 
his cultural heritage and personal creativity. This process presupposes a 
selection, based on Christian and moral values. Not everything in all cul¬ 
tural forms, known in the unredeemed world, is qualified to serve as 
meaningful liturgical expression. However, at all times, in the culture of 
the various nations, the Church has succeeded in finding and adopting cul¬ 
tural forms, which, through their richness and variety, were able to com¬ 
municate the Gospel to these peoples in a manner akin to their mentality and 
their historical traditions. 

5. The fact that Orthodoxy readily embraced the various national cul¬ 
tures and used them as powerful tools of mission, does not mean that the 
unity of the church—a God-established mark of the Body of Christ (Rom. 
12:5)—can be sacrificed to values belonging to ethnic cultures (Col. 
3:10-11; Gal. 3:28). 

6. Worship is the center of the life of the Church, but it should also de¬ 
termine the whole life of every Christian. “Every tree that does not bear 
good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire. Thus you will know them 
by their fruits. Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in 
heaven” (Matt. 7:20-23). The realization of these words of Christ has a 
great significance for the success of the Christian mission, 

7. Christ said “Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptiz¬ 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” 
(Matt. 28:19). This means that together with worship other forms of Chris¬ 
tian activity have great importance for mission, such as preaching, publica¬ 
tions, personal contacts, welfare, religious education, youth movements, re¬ 
newal of monastic life, etc. Each church should take advantage of these 
forms of mission if they are available to it. 

8. In order to become a really powerful expression of the Church’s mis¬ 
sion in the world, worship must be meaningfully understood by its par¬ 
ticipants (1 Cor. 14:6-15). We have discussed those aspects of the orthodox 
liturgy which may make it appear as frozen and thus irrelevant. We are 
convinced of the necessity of making the liturgical language used in some 
countries more accessible to the average faithful, and we have considered 
the desirability to take initiatives (with the blessing of ecclesiastical author¬ 
ities) which would make our forms of worship more comprehensible to 
young people (for example, catechetical explanations could precede the 
services). We agreed that preaching, being an essential part of worship, 
should never be omitted, whatever the number of those present at every 
occasion. 

9. Among means of achieving the participation of a greater number of 
faithful in the liturgical life of the Church, we have considered particularly, 
wherever possible, a greater involvement of the laity including women in 
those forms of worship which are allowed to them by the Church, especially 
in congregational singing, and also wherever that is possible the establish¬ 
ment of new worshipping communities outside the existing parishes and 
temples. 
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Report No. 2: The Proclamation of the Gospel in Warship 

(A clarification of the word liturgy is necessary: In the vocabulary of 
the Orthodox churches the word liturgy refers to the central action of the 
corporate worship, which is the Divine Liturgy, the Eucharist. Traditionally, 
the sacraments were linked with the Divine Liturgy. The practice is still the 
same with the ordination of the deacon, the priest, and the bishop. However, 
the sacraments of the baptism and chrismation, as well as of the matrimony, 
are occasionally linked with the Divine Liturgy.) 

1. Proclamation should not be taken only in the narrow sense of an in¬ 
formative preaching of the Truth but above all of incorporating man into the 
mystical union with God. At every step of the liturgy we encounter the 
word God. 

The saving events of the Divine economy although chronologically be- 
loging to the past, however, through the Holy Spirit’s action, transcend 
the time’s limitation, become really present, and the faithful in the now 
lives that which historically belongs to the past, and to the eschaton. In the 
liturgy we do not have simply a memorial, but a living reality. It is an 
Epicletic contemporization and consecration. A continuous Parousia, a 
real Presence of Christ emerges liturgically. 

Bible and Liturgy must not be isolated as self-contained, autonomous 
entities. They were established to remain together, united forever. 


To whom to proclaim? 

2. The Incarnation was for the whole people of all ages and redemption 
of the whole cosmos. The Holy Eucharist was instituted, among other 
things, to proclaim the death and the resurrection of our Lord “until he 
comes again.” Thus, the following categories of people should directly or 
indirectly hear the message of the Holy Eucharist. 

(a) The members of the Church who try sincerely to practice the faith 
should be made true evangelists by the Gospel proclaimed to them. St. John 
Chrysostom said: “I do not believe in the salvation of any one who does not 
try to save others.” 

(b) The nominal Christians who attend the Church just as a routine. 

(c) The mobile population, migrant workers, refugees, etc. some of 
whom are with no permanent roots anywhere under the sky. 

(d) People of the diaspora of our modern age. 

(e) The non-Christians in the vicinity of our congregations and churches 
are still to a large extent strangers to the healing and radiating power of the 
Gospel. 

(f) The fields where no one ever preached the Gospel must be a special 
concern of Orthodox Christians. 


How to proclaim the Gospel? 

3. We have to state that during the liturgy the readings from the Bible 
are done not as self-serving, self-aimed actions, but in the service of the 
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liturgical life of the Church. To accomplish the mission of the Church in 
proclaiming the Gospel, a variety of methods and approaches must be used, 
according to the possibilities and the needs of the local church. 

(a) The faithful should have continual education in understanding the 
meaning of the liturgy and the message of the Gospel. 

(b) Meaningful literature should be published—such as, informative pam¬ 
phlets, pictorial and illustrated publications, volumes of new homilies and 
sermons, etc. 

(c) New forms of worship on the patterns of the old ones should be de¬ 
veloped having in mind the special needs of the contemporary society (i.e. of 
travellers, youth, children, men in industry). 

(d) An effort must be made to bring into everyday life the liturgical 
rhythm of consecration of the time (matins, hours, vespers, saint days, feast 
days). 

(e) The mass media of television, radio, newspapers and others must be 
used. 

(f) A personal contact of the faithful should be established with the non¬ 
believers in order to transmit the personal spiritual experiences gained by a 
meaningful participation in the liturgy. 

(g) As in the days following the Pentecost, a sharing “community” must 
be created to make the whole church a practicing “community of the saints 
and a holy nation.” 

(h) A revision should be considered of the theological training of the 
priests, by emphasizing the importance of making them aware of the needs 
for the pastoral care, missionary zeal and the proclamation of the Word. 

(i) The Orthodox Church should seriously study the renewing of the old 
tradition of having the order of the deaconess, as this is mentioned in early 
Ecumenical Councils. 

The liturgy must not be limited to the celebration in the church but has 
to be continued in the life of the faithful in all dimensions of life. 


Report No . 3: Witness and Liturgical Spirituality 

1. It belongs to the very nature of the Church to bear witness to the 
Gospel in the world. This witness is rooted in the advent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. 

2. From Pentecost until the Parousia, the Risen Christ is made manifest 
and present by the Holy Spirit in the liturgical life, through word and sacra¬ 
ments. The whole life and prayer of the Church’s members, whether meet¬ 
ing together for common worship or celebrating each one “in the temple of 
the heart,” centres on the Eucharist. Here all the prayers and liturgical acts 
of the people of God converge; here the Church discovers its true identity. 
In the whole field of Christian spirituality, eucharistic spirituality creates a 
dynamic piety, mystical bonds with Christ, which overcome evil by living 
fully the mystery of incarnation and divinization in all its dimensions. 
Eucharistic man is actually a human being who overcomes the conditioning 
of our fallen nature. 

3. In the liturgical celebration, extending into the daily life of the 
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Church’s members, the Church announces and achieves the Advent of the 
Kingdom of the Holy Trinity* In all things, it commemorates the glorified 
Christ and gives thanks to God in Jesus Christ The entire Tradition of 
the Church, its worship, its theology, and its preaching, is a doxology, a 
continual thanksgiving, a confession of faith in Christ’s Easter triumph and 
man’s liberation from all the forces which oppress an degrade him. Prayer 
and the Eucharist, whereby Christians overcome their selfish ways, impel 
them also to become involved in the social and political life of their respec¬ 
tive countries. 

4. The whole Church bears witness to the Good News of the renewal of 
the divine life in our fallen world. When the Church rediscovers its essence 
as a fellowship, we begin to live as the Church and not simply in the 
Church. The Church then ceases to be an oppressive structure and becomes 
again for its members the Father’s House, providing them with shelter and 
with the heavenly bread. Here are developed the individual gifts in all their 
rich diversity—prayer, love, wisdom, testimony—all contributing to the up¬ 
building of the one Body of Christ. 

What is the proper place of the individual members, and of women in 
particular, in this Church of Christ which is essentially a fellowship? In a 
time when equal rights are being affirmed, do we not have to remember 
that it is in the Body of Christ that woman finds both her true place and 
the forms of service which accord with her nature and her gifts? 

5. The Church ensures the continuity and the authenticity of prayer by 
the variety and richness of its liturgical and sacramental life. The life of 
the Christian, renewed by the Holy Spirit, is founded on his bond with life. 
In the spiritual life which it nourishes and which it prepares, the liturgical 
celebration finds its indispensable continuation. 

6. A whole Orthodox spirituality is involved here: a spirituality which 
embraces the great variety of ways whereby human life is sanctified and 
which, through fasting and ascesis, makes it possible for man to participate 
in the divine life both physically and with the whole range of his faculties; 
a sanctification which also includes the human mind, in which its arrogant 
self-sufficiency is conquered and illumination granted to it in the confession 
of faith and in the act of praise. Orthodox spirituality is thus a tried and 
tested school in which human beings are initiated into the mystery of God, 
the mystery of His love and of His salvation accomplished and communicat¬ 
ed. This tuition is given and received by various forms of spiritual and 
pastoral guidance, by confession, and it culminates in the authentic creation 
of a new life by the Holy Spirit, a life in which “it is no longer I that live 
but Christ lives in me.” 

The important educative role of the icon, and of liturgical art in gen¬ 
eral, in this initiation into an understanding of the mysteries of the Church 
and of faith cannot be overstressed. The Church seeks to order the whole 
life of man by the sanctification of time, by the liturgical cycles, the celebra¬ 
tion of the year’s festivals, the observance of fasts, the practice of ascesis, 
and regular visitation. But it is in the ever living communion of the saints 
that the Church’s faith is experienced and passed on in the most intense and 
purest form. 

7. We must not treat the common spirituality of the people of God 
and monastic spirituality as if these were mutually opposed. Nor must we 
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restrict to just a few people the continual invocation of the blessed Name 
of Jesus. In Orthodoxy we attach great value to the plurality of forms 
and expressions of Christian devotion. At every stage in his spiritual jour¬ 
ney, the Christian receives the gifts of the Holy Spirit in rich measure and 
can achieve the perfection to which he is called. 

The most authentic experience of the monastic tradition provides the 
whole Church with an inner stimulus to liturgical and ecclesiastical renewal, 
to spiritual rebirth, and to an authentic testimony of the whole of man’s life 
to Christ Jesus in the world. Reconciled in the very depths of his being, the 
Christian seeks not so much merely to speak of the Gospel as rather to 
proclaim the Risen Christ to his fellow human beings by his whole life. 
“Acquire a spirit of peace,” St. Seraphim of Sarov used to say, “and thou¬ 
sands will find salvation in your company.” 


Recommendations: 

1. We recommend that a detailed study be made of the sanctifying role 
of Orthodox worship and spirituality within the whole range of human 
culture and in all the variety of man’s creative activity in the earthly city. 

2. We have gone deeply into the question of the contemporary liturgical 
renewal. We were mindful, however, of the rediscovery of ceaseless prayer, 
or again, of the contemporary revival of interest in and study of the teach¬ 
ing of the Church Fathers on the liturgy or on the practice of ascesis as a 
fundamental condition of spiritual progress and discernment. But we also 
believe that an effort should be made to recover the sense of the importance 
of the monastic life as a fundamental and indispensable dimension of the 
witness of the whole Church in the world. 


II 

THE ORTHODOX AT NAIROBI 

The Fifth Assembly of the World Council of Churches opened 
in Nairobi, Kenya, on Sunday, November 23, 1975, to the beat of 
African drums and the chanting of a local African church choir. 
Gathering together nearly 800 delegates from Christian churches 
throughout the world, plus an additional 1600 staff, advisers, ob¬ 
servers and press, the Assembly met in the spacious Kenyatta 
Conference Center for nearly two and one-half weeks to deliberate 
the implications of the theme “Jesus Christ Frees and Unites.” 
Perhaps more important than the content of the deliberations was 
the experience itself—the cross-cultural mixing; the exposure to 
ideas, problems, and situations so different from one’s own; the 
discovery of a beautiful modem city in the midst of a relatively 
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restrict to just a few people the continual invocation of the blessed Name 
of Jesus. In Orthodoxy we attach great value to the plurality of forms 
and expressions of Christian devotion. At every stage in his spiritual jour¬ 
ney, the Christian receives the gifts of the Holy Spirit in rich measure and 
can achieve the perfection to which he is called. 

The most authentic experience of the monastic tradition provides the 
whole Church with an inner stimulus to liturgical and ecclesiastical renewal, 
to spiritual rebirth, and to an authentic testimony of the whole of man’s life 
to Christ Jesus in the world. Reconciled in the very depths of his being, the 
Christian seeks not so much merely to speak of the Gospel as rather to 
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Gathering together nearly 800 delegates from Christian churches 
throughout the world, plus an additional 1600 staff, advisers, ob¬ 
servers and press, the Assembly met in the spacious Kenyatta 
Conference Center for nearly two and one-half weeks to deliberate 
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Perhaps more important than the content of the deliberations was 
the experience itself—the cross-cultural mixing; the exposure to 
ideas, problems, and situations so different from one’s own; the 
discovery of a beautiful modem city in the midst of a relatively 
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new nation—the multitude of impressions is nearly impossible to 
describe, and one could not help but be greatly influenced and 
changed by such a confrontation. 

The tone of this Assembly differed from that of many interna¬ 
tional ecumenical meetings in that the so-called ecumenical “pro¬ 
fessionals” were in the minority; nearly 80% of the participants 
in this gathering had never participated before in a WCC Assembly, 
and many were new to any form of ecumenical encounter. The de¬ 
mand for more lay delegates, women and youth resulted in a 
greater “grass roots” representation from the churches and, con¬ 
sequently, a number of participants who were not so willing to 
accept both the form and the content of previous assemblies. The 
demanding schedule of proceedings (8:30 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. daily, 
plus evening sessions for drafting, committees, etc.) involved 
plenary sessions for business and presentation of the main theme, 
section meetings to discuss implications of the theme in relation to 
six areas of Christian work and concern, unit meetings to consider 
the future work of the WCC’s divisions and departments, and 
workgroups of approximately 15 persons each to reflect on the 
Assembly itself and to help “personalize” the experience for the 
participants. The pressures of such a schedule frequently erupted 
into various forms of resistance to the “structures” and, more 
positively, reflected a desire to give adequate (not hasty) and 
serious Christian concern to the issues being discussed. 

The key issues of the Assembly focused on the themes of 
liberation, alienation, human rights and quality of life. Sections 
considered ways in which the churches could influence their mem¬ 
bership and society in general to identify those problem areas 
where human development was being inhibited, where social struc¬ 
tures prevented full growth and development of human potentiali¬ 
ties, and where economic and social values tend to diminish or 
obliterate Christian values. Recommendations were made by the 
Sections of the churches on the means for elevating the quality of 
human life beyond that of mere survival so that individuals could 
be freed to develop their creative abilities, intellect and spiritual 
capacities. Related to these themes were also the issues of sexism, 
the role of youth in the churches, evangelism and mission. Through¬ 
out the Assembly the tension between an almost purely humanistic 
approach and an evangelistic or Gospel-oriented approach to the 
issues pervaded the discussions. 

Reflecting upon the Orthodox participation in the Assembly, 
several problem areas and disappointments must be noted. A great 
number of Orthodox delegates were obviously so much involved 
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in their respective political identities that concern for a more global 
perspective of the problems, and particularly of a common Ortho- 
dox witness to them was obscured by a certain “national parochi¬ 
alism/’ When a need was felt to give additional attention in docu¬ 
ments to the “Orthodox view,” the potential influence that could 
have been made on the proceedings was sometimes undermined by 
an uncompromising “super-Orthodox” tendency to drown the docu¬ 
ments in heavy theological terminology. An attempt to com¬ 
municate the essence of ideas in simple terms more related to the 
concrete experience of western Christians, who are certainly in the 
majority at such meetings, would have been more effective. As 
one Orthodox delegate remarked: “Some Orthodox insist on try¬ 
ing to rewrite the Nicene Creed in every document. They have 
no idea or concern for whom they are supposed to be communicat¬ 
ing with or how that communication can best be effected.” As a 
result, the Orthodox delegates often forced discussion to be a col¬ 
lection of monologues rather than a fruitful exchange of ideas. At 
the same time, however, those Orthodox who did try to com¬ 
municate with Protestants or Roman Catholics often had difficulty 
in doing so. The difference in background and approach was in¬ 
deed a reality. 

Delegates from the Orthodox Churches of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, Russia, Georgia, Romania, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, America and Japan had sent 
delegates to the Fifth Assembly. Perhaps because they have lived 
and studied in the West, Orthodox delegates from America felt a 
particular responsibility for “translating” Orthodox concepts to 
western Christians. The delegates from the Orthodox Church in 
America were Bishop Herman of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Fr. Thomas 
Hopko and Miss Constance Tarasar. 

A further difficulty among the Orthodox delegations was the 
lack of united effort. No general meetings of the Orthodox were 
held to discuss the nature of the proceedings and the issues evolv¬ 
ing from them. When each delegation’s representation in the 
Central Committee was reduced, each group tried to “hold out” 
for additional representatives and the results were negative in 
every instance. Had the Orthodox protested as a united group 
that the balance in the WCC is distorted, perhaps the results would 
have been positive. At this stage in the WCC, the Roman Catholic 
voice—even in its “observer” status—often receives more attention 
than the Orthodox. 

One of the many Orthodox frustrations in WCC Assemblies is 
the nature of the worship that begins and ends nearly every session. 
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When Russian Metropolitan Nikodim pointed out that the worship 
was almost totally Protestant and that the Orthodox felt very un¬ 
comfortable in such a situation, a ridiculous move was made to try 
to appease the Orthodox. At the end of one session, the Protestant 
moderator asked all the Orthodox participants to file up to the 
front of the assembly hall to sing “Christ is Risen” to close the 
session. The sight of the Orthodox delegations coming forward to 
sing their little piece was, to say the least, embarrassing. Each na¬ 
tional group then sang the Easter troparion in its own language. 
It looked like an exercise in diplomatic condescension. On the 
other hand, the Orthodox did not make it very easy to increase 
the amount of Orthodox worship during the meetings. With over 
80% of the delegates speaking English as a first or second lan¬ 
guage, it was very difficult for them to feel any sense of participa¬ 
tion when most of the Orthodox services were held in Slavonic, 
Greek, Romanian or some other foreign language that has less 
than universal understanding. At best, Vespers or the Liturgy were 
found to be “very interesting,” “different,” “colorful,” but certainly 
not relevant to the average western Christian observer. When a 
church is not in any way relevant, its status is reduced to that of 
sect, and, unfortunately, Orthodoxy sometimes presented precisely 
that image at Nairobi. On the question of the ordination of women, 
which was a very hot issue, the Orthodox opinions were not heard 
with any degree of respect but were treated as something from 
the archaic past, certainly not as anything that could be given 
any degree of consideration today. The Orthodox understanding 
of communion (and Orthodoxy’s unwillingness to accept “inter¬ 
communion”) was subjected to the same attitude; Orthodox del¬ 
egates were often directly and openly attacked as provincial or 
obstinate for not participating in the general Eucharists or for not 
allowing others to participate in the Orthodox Liturgy. 

No, the Orthodox cannot really rejoice too much over Nairobi 
because what one early Orthodox ecumenist called the “agony of 
the Orthodox” in WCC activities still remains. This is not the agony 
of being a small minority in an overwhelmingly Protestant organ¬ 
ization. Nor is it the agony of representing positions which are 
basically unacceptable to this great majority—the continually unac¬ 
ceptable Orthodox positions on the nature of church unity, the 
meaning of the Eucharist, the understanding of the community of 
men and women in the Church, and the formulation of Christian 
positions and methods relative to “secular” issues. It is rather the 
agony of being in an organization and participating in an action 
where one’s most basic views are not even understood. Disagree- 
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ment and rejection are hard to take in any case. But disagreement 
and rejection without understanding are intolerable. 

With extremely few exceptions the WCC participants (includ¬ 
ing, alas, the press) still tend to understand the Orthodox in terms 
of western problematics and categories. Thus the Orthodox are 
still seen to be conservative highchurchmen (or church people), 
dogmatically closed-minded and backward looking, proud and ar¬ 
rogant in their assertions of “possessing” the truth, uninterested in 
social and secular issues; but nevertheless to be respected (for 
some reason) for their “mysticism” and “spirituality,” as expressed 
primarily in ancient rituals, which are, however, considered to be 
irrelevant to modem people, sexist in symbol and language, and 
sinfully intolerant in their refusal to allow Christians of “other 
traditions” to participate in the eucharistic gifts. 

Sadly, especially with fewer and fewer theologically and his¬ 
torically educated and interested persons participating in WCC 
activities because of the pressure to have lay people and youth 
directly involved, the hope that the Orthodox can be seen to be 
other than something between pre-Vatican II Roman Catholics, 
hard-line evangelicals, charismatically-inspired spiritualists and ori¬ 
ental mystics is not very real. 

Finally, a great confusion still results from the WCC policy of 
grouping Non-Chalcedonian Christians under the same “Orthodox” 
label. Since the Orthodox Churches and non-Chalcedonian or 
“Oriental Orthodox” Churches are not in communion with one an¬ 
other, the result is to make the Orthodox appear as another group 
of denominations—only, Eastern Christian denominations. Further, 
the use of the terminology is in no way consistent, e.g. in the same 
list, some Egyptian Copts and some Armenian Church repre¬ 
sentatives were listed as Oriental Orthodox, while others of the 
same delegations were simply listed as Orthodox. It would be to 
the benefit of both the Orthodox and “Oriental Orthodox” repre¬ 
sentatives if a consistent designation were followed which would 
distinguish the two groups of churches, which have been separate 
from as early as the fifth century, even if it were still necessary to 
classify them occasionally under the general grouping of “Eastern 
Churches.” 

But Nairobi did take place. And given the relativities of the 
situation and the difficulties involved, it was not so bad. It was 
more hopeful than Uppsala. The theological aspects, though limit¬ 
ed, and less and less understood by more and more participants, 
were more “orthodox-tending,” we might say, than in the recent 
past, with more interest in and demands for biblical bases and 



spiritual applications. The human rights aspects were better than 
in the past as well, if for no other reason than the fact that human 
rights issues were seen less simplistically than in the past, and that 
for the first time the previously unnamed name of the Soviet Union 
was uttered on WCC Assembly floor. 

Yet the Orthodox are still “foreigners” within the World 
Council of Churches. Although a great improvement could be noted 
at this Fifth Assembly in the quality and influence of the Orthodox 
participation, especially in the resulting documents of several Sec¬ 
tions, there are still far too many Protestant participants who know 
absolutely nothing about Orthodoxy. Most of the American del¬ 
egates, for example, were totally ignorant about the Orthodox 
situation in America; it is almost as if the Orthodox never existed 
in the country. If there is to be an Orthodox witness in and to 
America and to the world, a much greater educational and mis¬ 
sionary effort must be undertaken, and it must be a united effort 
of all Orthodox. Otherwise, the image of Orthodoxy as a sect 
might well become the reality for Orthodox Christians throughout 
the world. 

— Fr. Thomas Hopko and Miss Constance Tarasar 


III 

AN EVALUATION OF NAIROBI 
BY THE CHURCH OF RUSSIA 

In a letter dated March 3, 1976, and signed by Patriarch Pimen 
and the members of the Holy Synod, the Church of Russia ex¬ 
pressed observations and criticism of the Fifth General Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, held in Nairobi in December, 
1975. The Letter is addressed to Archbishop Scott, new Moderator 
of the Central Committee and to Philip Potter, the General Sec¬ 
retary. The text of the letter was also circulated to all the heads 
of Orthodox autocephalous churches. The Russian Church requests 
its distribution to all the members of the Central Committee and 
its publication in the Ecumenical Review. Clearly, this long and 
important document (17 typewritten pages) will receive wide cir¬ 
culation: it is the first time that an Orthodox Church has expressed 
an evaluation of the WCC in such an official form. 

The letter is divided in three almost equal parts: (1) The issues 
related to problems of unity of faith and of Christian witness. 
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retary. The text of the letter was also circulated to all the heads 
of Orthodox autocephalous churches. The Russian Church requests 
its distribution to all the members of the Central Committee and 
its publication in the Ecumenical Review. Clearly, this long and 
important document (17 typewritten pages) will receive wide cir¬ 
culation: it is the first time that an Orthodox Church has expressed 
an evaluation of the WCC in such an official form. 

The letter is divided in three almost equal parts: (1) The issues 
related to problems of unity of faith and of Christian witness. 
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(2) The issues of Christian involvement in social and political life. 

(3) General remarks on the work of the Assembly. 

In the first part, the Russian Holy Synod welcomes the mis¬ 
sionary concern, expressed particularly in the Report of the As¬ 
sembly’s Section I, but also warns that “missionary activity and 
‘common witness’ without unity in faith and in basic canonical 
structure does not contribute to true unity, and even can be an 
obstacle,” especially if confessional differences are artificially 
silenced. The Letter further complains that some participants in 
the ecumenical movement nourish the “illusion” that, one day, the 
World Council of Churches could become a true “Church Council.” 
Rejecting any idea that the WCC is, in any sense, a “super-church,” 
or the “scandalous” notion that it possesses an independent “ec- 
ciesiological significance,” the Letter reaffirms the Orthodox view 
that full “conciliar activity” is possible only in the fulness of life 
in the “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” It demands 
that that “the WCC consider as the cornerstone of its activity and 
theological study the search for unity (in faith).” 

Quoting with approval those documents of the Nairobi As¬ 
sembly which proclaim that “true conciliar fellowship presupposes 
unity of the Church,” the Letter complains against criticisms which 
were heard in Nairobi against the Orthodox refusal to practice 
“intercommunion,” and urges further study of Baptism, of the 
meaning of the Eucharist, of the sacerdotal ministry in the Church 
(including the issue of apostolic succession), and of the authority 
of Scripture. Approving dialogues with “secular ideologies” and 
non-Christian religions, the Russian Church affirms that such 
dialogues can be fruitful only if they exclude a priori any possible 
“convergence” of Christianity with those ideologies and any form 
of religious syncretism. 

The final section of the first part regrets that the Assembly 
found it possible to recommend that those churches which admit 
the ordination of women should not abstain from it “out of ecu¬ 
menical considerations.” “We do not see reasons to object,” the 
Russian bishops write, “to any solution of this problem in con¬ 
fessions which do not recognize the priesthood as a sacrament and 
in which, therefore, there is no sacramental priesthood at all, from 
the Orthodox point of view,” but they firmly reject “secular 
categories” as able to define a solution for the Church. The sacra¬ 
mental priesthood of women was unknown to Christ, to the New 
Testament and to Holy Tradition, the bishops affirm. 

The second and third parts of the letter are more difficult to 
summarize because they reflect the ambiguities of the conditions 



under which the Russian Church is fulfilling its ministry. As they 
have done in the past, the Russian bishops give the stamp of their 
approval to those Assembly resolutions which condemn social and 
political evils in the capitalist and the “developing’’ worlds: racism, 
economic exploitation, social injustice, etc. They also imply— 
several times—that some of these problems have been successfully 
solved in “socialist” countries. Their lack of freedom to speak 
about the real problems in Communist countries becomes quite 
apparent in the text. Actually, the Letter makes several clear 
allusions to the one issue which really excited the Assembly in 
Nairobi: the appeal of two Russian Orthodox Christians for world 
Christian support against anti-religious persecution. The Russian 
bishops complain against “tendentious information” and against 
the “hearings” held in Nairobi on the issue of anti-religious per¬ 
secutions in Communist countries, and against the fact that a vote 
was taken involving the issue of religious freedom in the USSR 
without preliminary consultation with the official representatives of 
the Russian Church. 

Clearly, such a reaction was to be expected on the part of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. It is rather remarkable that it came in a 
relatively mild form, for the Letter recognizes, for example, that 
the issue of religious freedom is in itself a legitimate concern. It 
does not affirm that no problems exist in this respect in the USSR 
but simply criticizes the approach taken in Nairobi. One wonders, 
however, what other approach, except to listen—for the first time!— 
to the few free voices which can be heard from Russia, the As¬ 
sembly could have taken. One can only hope that, in the future, 
the WCC will pursue the issue, not by compromising the ecclesias¬ 
tical officialdom (which cannot and probably will not change its 
present attitude), but by referring simply to the Soviet constitu¬ 
tion, the Soviet laws and the practice of Soviet authorities, i.e. to 
well-known facts publicized by the Soviet government itself. No 
other proof is needed of the discriminatory and totalitarian anti- 
religious policy of which all religions are the victims in the Soviet 
Union. 

In its final part, the Letter makes several other pertinent 
criticisms: (1) Christian education, as defined in Nairobi, lacks 
the image of Christ: “the recommendations, good in themselves, 
are given without reference to divine Revelation.” (2) Worship in 
Nairobi sometimes encouraged “charismatic” exaltation and other 
forms common in modem Protestantism but quite foreign and even 
shocking to the Orthodox. (3) The Orthodox felt isolated in the 
midst of a Protestant majority, etc. 



It is noteworthy that the Russian Synod concludes the Letter 
not by a threat of withdrawal, but by quoting the First Assembly 
(Amsterdam 1948): “We have decided to stay together.” One 
can therefore assume that WCC meetings in the future will include 
less diplomatic amenities and more direct talk. As far as Moscow 
is concerned, the Orthodox position over against the Protestant 
presuppositions of the ecumenical movement will be voiced with 
greater force. But there will also be more open discussion of re¬ 
ligious freedom in the USSR. On both counts, this is indeed a 
gain. 


—. Fr. John Meyendorff 
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Book Reviews 


Archimandrite Sophrony, The Monk of Mount Athos: Staretz Silouan 1866 - 

1938 , foreword by Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh, translated from the 

Russian by Rosemary Edmonds, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1975, pp. 124. 

Even though this book, originally published under the title of The Undistorted 
Image and based on a translation of the Russian original (1948; published in 
Paris in 1952 as Staretz Silouan ), has already become a Russian spiritual classic, 
its reappearance in a revised edition with additional material should be noted. 
The account of the life and teachings of Staretz Silouan, the illiterate peasant 
from the heart of European Russia, by his disciple Archimandrite Sophrony is a 
priceless source of Orthodox Christian spirituality. As a monk of St. Panteleimon 
Monastery on Mount Athos at a time when the Holy Mount had 3,000 monks in 
residence and the Russian monastery in question had 250, Silouan brought his 
experience to bear for the guidance of others through his wisdom and insight. 

Though The Monk of Mount Athos contains certain basic biographical data 
about Staretz Silouan (1866-1938), its interest and appeal lie primarily in the 
wisdom and profundity of Silouan’s Christian teaching. Staretz Silouan engaged 
in a lifetime of spiritual struggle, and from that struggle he gained immense in¬ 
sight into the spirituality of the ascetic life. All human paths are known to him 
who is a theologian, not in the academic sense, but “in the sense that pure prayer 
prepares him for divine contemplation” (p. 76). As the author states: “The 
main object of the monk is to achieve the stillness of prayer in the heart, with the 
mind, free from reflections, keeping quiet watch like a sentry to make sure that 
nothing enters into the heart from without. Where this state of sacred silence 
exists, heart and mind feed on the Name of Christ and His commandments. 
They live as one, controlling all happenings, not by logical investigation but in¬ 
tuitively, by a specific spiritual sense” ( ibid .). For the monk knowledge is not 
academic knowledge or secular information but the “lively experience of union, 
of communion in the Divine Light” (p. 88). The monk prays constantly for the 
entire world, and only through love for all fellow human beings does one become 
a real Christian and know by the Holy Spirit the Father and the Son. Only 
through God can man have some experience of the Eternal Kingdom. Through 
contemplation of the Uncreated Light, which is Divine Energy, man can behold 
the Invisible, breathe Him, be wholly in Him. “Created in the image and likeness 
of God, man is endowed with the capacity to apprehend deification—to receive 
the divine form of being” (p. 111). 

Needless to say, a short review like this can do no more than suggest the 
wealth of spiritual insight and wisdom contained in The Monk of Mount Athos. 
For those interested in meditation and prayer, few books can match this one as 
a spiritual guidebook of the highest order. 


—John E. Rexine 
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A Pope For All Christians? An Inquiry Into the Role of Peter in the 

Modern Church, edited by Peter J. McCord, The Paulist Press, 1976, pp. 

212 . 

The title looks like the announcements of sermons in front of American 
churches for the eleven o’clock Sunday service. It assumes the equation Peter - 
Pope and that the Church is synonymous with the Modern Church . The titles 
and role of the Papacy are, in our day, in the limelight. The positions taken by 
Pope Paul VI on such issues as sexuality, abortion, the status of women, and the 
marriage of priests, are hotly debated in the media, which thrive on such dra¬ 
matic gestures as Paul and Athenagoras embracing each other or the Pope 
prostrating himself before a visibly embarrassed Metropolitan. The essays of the 
present symposium fit in the present ecumenical context. They are arranged 
according to the alphabetical order of their authors’ names, a Lutheran, a Roman 
Catholic, a Baptist, a Presbyterian, an Orthodox, a Methodist, and an Anglican, 
after a preface by a Presbyterian and an editorial note by a (theologically in¬ 
formed) Roman Catholic layman. The contributors follow a program drafted 
by the Editor, who asked them to expound the views of their denominations on 
the subject of Church authority, how this teaching bears on the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the Church and the Papacy, and what modifications they would sug¬ 
gest to make the Roman Catholic theory and practice acceptable to their respec¬ 
tive communions. They did their homework conscientiously and were not shy 
in expressing themselves on point three (a tall order). The remedies they pro¬ 
posed for the “alignment” of Roman Catholic doctrine and discipline range from 
useful, to anodyne, to irrelevant and even naive. The general tendency on the 
part of the Protestant participants is toward a remodelling of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic government of the Church as a representative government and of the coun¬ 
cils of the Church as parliamentary assemblies—which would in fact make of 
the Pope-Primate a permanent President of the World Council of Churches. 
This of course is not countenanced by Fr. Avery Dulles, S. J., who points to the 
urgent necessity to ease the tension between the pronouncements of Vatican I on 
the Papal primacy of jurisdiction over all Christians and the decisions of Vati¬ 
can II on the collegiality of bishops, the implementation of which is waiting— 
precariously. Only after this is settled could the relation between the Papal 
church and the other churches or church bodies be examined with any hope of 
success. Fr. Meyendorff, in his essay entitled “Rome and Orthodoxy: Authority 
or Truth?” lays great store for an effective reconciliation of Rome and the Or¬ 
thodox Church on the historic fact that such a reconciliation was actually 
achieved in the ninth century, following the Council of Constantinople in A.D. 
879-880, which sealed the agreement of Patriarch Photius and Pope John VIII 
on matters of doctrine and discipline. Unfortunately the council was not reck¬ 
oned as ecumenical, and the reconciliation, which lasted through several papal 
and patriarchal reigns, was torpedoed in later times. Optimistically, Fr. Meyen¬ 
dorff esteems that a joint recognition of the Photian Council as ecumenical 
might be a step in the right direction. Realistically, such a step cannot be taken 
without the concurrence, on the Orthodox side, of our hierarchs assembled in 
council. Furthermore it would be necessary to clear the difficulties and preju¬ 
dices which have accumulated during centuries of estrangement, and this, Fr. 
Meyendorff cautiously writes, “will take more than superficial canonical adjust¬ 
ments or ecumenical double-talk.” We could not agree more. 

—Georges Barrois 
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Cabasilas, Nicholas, The Life In Christ , translated from the Greek by Carmino 

J. de Catanzaro, introduction by Fr. Boris Bobrinskoy, St. Vladimir’s Semi¬ 
nary Press, Crestwood, N.Y., 1974, pp. 229. 

This first English translation of Nicholas Cabasilas’ The Life in Christ serves 
as a timely contribution not only for the student of theology but also for the 
layman, for whom it was initially written. In our age, with its perhaps excessive 
interest in “religion” and in the acquisition of the “mystical experience” by Chris¬ 
tians and non-Christians, The Life in Christ witnesses to the inseparable bond 
between the Christian life and the sacraments. 

For Cabasilas, the famous Byzantine spiritual writer and lay theologian, the 
real experience of the divine is tied to the sacraments. From an experiential 
perspective, Cabasilas first discusses the sacrament of Baptism, by which the 
“revived” person, having been initiated into the Church, may participate in the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit (Chrismation) and ultimately partake of the Eucharist. 
“Baptism confers being and in short existence according to Christ. It receives 
us when we are dead and corrupted and first leads us into life. The anointing of 
Chrism perfects him who has received [new] birth by infusing into him the ener¬ 
gy that befits such a life. The Holy Eucharist preserves and continues this life 
and health. ... It is therefore by this Bread that we are moved, once we have 
received being from the baptismal washing” (Bk. I, 6). Only through the sacra¬ 
ments can the creature truly come to know the creator, “the mind to know the 
Truth” (Bk. II, 19). 

Thus, participation in the life of the Triune God cannot be fully experienced 
apart from the sacraments. Even the experience of the Uncreated Light (which 
is essential in understanding Orthodox dogma and spirituality) was to be inte¬ 
grated into the sacramental life of the Church (cf. the Introduction, p. 19). The 
Life in Christ therefore also acts as a tacit complement to the hesychast tradition, 
which has been erroneously labeled as a discipline of “pure contemplation.” In 
fact, the thought of Cabasilas reveals a continuity with preceeding Fathers, spe¬ 
cifically with St. Symeon the New Theologian and St. Gregory Palamas. 

Therefore, prayer alone cannot satisfy the natural longings that man has in 
desiring to be in union with God. For Cabasilas, the personal sacramental ex¬ 
perience (antinomical in nature), which begins with Baptism, fills man with 
desire and longing to know God while at the same time removing all desires. It 
is through the sacramental life, which has been so misconstrued by contemporary 
Christians as to be almost completely discarded or reduced to mere formalities 
and “symbolic” expressions, that redemption and consequently new life is given 
and manifested. Through the sacraments man is able to regain his true nature, a 
nature inseparable from Christ—a deified nature. In speaking about the Eucha¬ 
rist as completing Baptism and Chrismation, Cabasilas writes: “That of which 
we partake is not something of His, but Himself. It is not some ray and light 
which we receive in our souls, but the very orb of the sun. So we dwell in Him 
and are indwelt and become one spirit with Him. The soul and the body and all 
their faculties become spiritual, for our souls and bodies and blood are united to 
His (Bk. IV, 2). 

Clearly, The Life in Christ is not the product of speculative labors but rather 
is the result of the mystical experience of one man, which all who belong to the 
Body of Christ are called to share. Unlike the spiritual writings of many of 
Cabasilas’ Western contemporaries ( e.g . Thomas a Kempis), Life in Christ 
expresses an unbroken and organic Tradition which extends back to apostolic 
times. It is the fruit of an experience which stems not only from the desire to 
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“imitate” Christ but also from participation in the very life of Christ in love, 
for “ ... love ... alone suffices for life in Christ J esus our Lord, to whom is 
due all glory for ever. Amen” (Bk. VII, 15). 

—R. M. Arida 


Meyendorff, John, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal 

Themes , Fordham University Press, New York, 1974, pp. 243. 

Seldom does one find a book written with such clarity and so packed with 
information. Covering the period from Chalcedon and the barbarian invasions 
in the West to Byzantium’s fall to the Turks in the fifteenth century, Fr. Meyen¬ 
dorff describes the major historical trends of Byzantine theology and, in a second 
part, the theological synthesis resulting from that period. 

This approach itself contributes greatly to the book’s success in explaining 
a theology so often maligned in the West and misunderstood by the Orthodox 
themselves. As Fr. Meyendorff demonstrates in Part I, the creators of Byzantine 
theology—whether in dealing with the Christological issues of the fifth-seventh 
centuries, with iconoclasm in the eighth and ninth, with the Palamite controver¬ 
sies of the fourteenth, or with the continuing battle against Origenism and Greek 
philosophy—were amazingly consistent in expressing a single theological way 
of thought. “It is this consensus which distinguishes Byzantine theology, taken 
as a whole, from the post-Augustinian and Scholastic West, and makes possible 
the attempt [in Part II].... at a systematic presentation of Byzantine Christian 
thought” (p. 4). 

The central theme or intuition to which nearly all of Byzantine theology re¬ 
lates is that “man’s nature is not a static, ‘closed,’ autonomous entity, but a 
dynamic reality, determined in its very existence by its relationship to God. This 
relationship is seen as a process of ascent and as communion ...” (p. 2). The 
reality of salvation then, lies in man’s participation in God’s life, his “deifica¬ 
tion,” and not in an extrinsic act of God. This theme is both in continuity with 
the apostolic and patristic past and the active creator of Byzantine theology. 

Byzantine theology is thus essentially personalistic, experiential, and dynam¬ 
ic, and this gives it a transcendence over doctrinal formulae and human language. 
By its very nature it defies syllogistic formulae and rationalistic conceptualiza¬ 
tions. Scripture, Councils and Fathers are seen as witnesses to this dynamic 
view of God-Man relations rather than as formal authorities that legislate salvific 
doctrines, which then are to be rationally cognized by succeeding generations of 
Christians. Theological continuity with the apostolic faith means sharing in a 
common approach to theology and not just in the mechanical handing down and 
receiving of collected propositional truths. “For it is not enough to quote an 
abundance of proof-texts from patristic or Byzantine authors: true consistency 
requires a unity of method and congeniality of approach” (p. 128). 

Yet, precisely because this dynamic relationship between God and Man is 
real in Christ and there is no opposition between human nature and grace, Chris¬ 
tian life will attempt to reflect this reality in its art, music, liturgy, and philosophy 
of life. If language and doctrinal formulae ultimately fall short of expressing 
the Christian reality fully, still: “the Greek Christian spirit consisted precisely in 
optimistically believing that human language is fundamentally adequate to ex¬ 
press religious truth and that salvation depends upon the exact expression used 
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“imitate” Christ but also from participation in the very life of Christ in love, 
for “ ... love ... alone suffices for life in Christ J esus our Lord, to whom is 
due all glory for ever. Amen” (Bk. VII, 15). 

—R. M. Arida 


Meyendorff, John, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal 

Themes , Fordham University Press, New York, 1974, pp. 243. 

Seldom does one find a book written with such clarity and so packed with 
information. Covering the period from Chalcedon and the barbarian invasions 
in the West to Byzantium’s fall to the Turks in the fifteenth century, Fr. Meyen¬ 
dorff describes the major historical trends of Byzantine theology and, in a second 
part, the theological synthesis resulting from that period. 

This approach itself contributes greatly to the book’s success in explaining 
a theology so often maligned in the West and misunderstood by the Orthodox 
themselves. As Fr. Meyendorff demonstrates in Part I, the creators of Byzantine 
theology—whether in dealing with the Christological issues of the fifth-seventh 
centuries, with iconoclasm in the eighth and ninth, with the Palamite controver¬ 
sies of the fourteenth, or with the continuing battle against Origenism and Greek 
philosophy—were amazingly consistent in expressing a single theological way 
of thought. “It is this consensus which distinguishes Byzantine theology, taken 
as a whole, from the post-Augustinian and Scholastic West, and makes possible 
the attempt [in Part II].... at a systematic presentation of Byzantine Christian 
thought” (p. 4). 

The central theme or intuition to which nearly all of Byzantine theology re¬ 
lates is that “man’s nature is not a static, ‘closed,’ autonomous entity, but a 
dynamic reality, determined in its very existence by its relationship to God. This 
relationship is seen as a process of ascent and as communion ...” (p. 2). The 
reality of salvation then, lies in man’s participation in God’s life, his “deifica¬ 
tion,” and not in an extrinsic act of God. This theme is both in continuity with 
the apostolic and patristic past and the active creator of Byzantine theology. 

Byzantine theology is thus essentially personalistic, experiential, and dynam¬ 
ic, and this gives it a transcendence over doctrinal formulae and human language. 
By its very nature it defies syllogistic formulae and rationalistic conceptualiza¬ 
tions. Scripture, Councils and Fathers are seen as witnesses to this dynamic 
view of God-Man relations rather than as formal authorities that legislate salvific 
doctrines, which then are to be rationally cognized by succeeding generations of 
Christians. Theological continuity with the apostolic faith means sharing in a 
common approach to theology and not just in the mechanical handing down and 
receiving of collected propositional truths. “For it is not enough to quote an 
abundance of proof-texts from patristic or Byzantine authors: true consistency 
requires a unity of method and congeniality of approach” (p. 128). 

Yet, precisely because this dynamic relationship between God and Man is 
real in Christ and there is no opposition between human nature and grace, Chris¬ 
tian life will attempt to reflect this reality in its art, music, liturgy, and philosophy 
of life. If language and doctrinal formulae ultimately fall short of expressing 
the Christian reality fully, still: “the Greek Christian spirit consisted precisely in 
optimistically believing that human language is fundamentally adequate to ex¬ 
press religious truth and that salvation depends upon the exact expression used 



to convey the meaning of the Gospel” (p. 5). Byzantine theology could never 
bring itself to arrive at a safe and permanent balance between philosophy and 
the facts of the Christian experience, yet it entered into “a continuous effort and 
struggle to express the tradition of the Church in the living categories of Greek 
thought, so that Hellenism might be converted to Christ” (p. 2). Orthodoxy’s 
victory in the iconoclastic controversy “meant that religious faith could be ex¬ 
pressed, not only in propositions, in books, or in personal experience, but also 
through man’s power over matter, through aesthetic experience, and through 
gestures and bodily attitudes before holy images. All this implied a philosophy 
of religion and an anthropology; worship, the liturgy, religious consciousness in¬ 
volved the whole man, without despising any functions of the soul or of the body, 
and without leaving any of them to the realm of the secular” (p. 53). It was the 
good news of a deified humanity. 

A Byzantine theological synthesis must have its origin in a consistent tradi¬ 
tion of faith reflecting the dynamic reality of God-Man relations and not in an 
imposed rationalistic process. “In any systematic presentation of Byzantine 
theology, there is, therefore, a danger of forcing it into the mold of rational 
categories foreign to its very nature” (p. 128). The author attempts to overcome 
the danger by ordering the doctrinal themes (Creation, Man, Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the Triune God, Sacramental Theology, the Eucharist, the Church 
in the World) along the line of the Christian experience itself: man, created and 
fallen, meets Christ, accepts the action of the Spirit, and thus is introduced into 
communion with the Triune God in the Church. The clarity and conciseness of 
the presentation is extraordinary. The approach itself does indeed help us to see 
more clearly the continuity of thought running through nearly one thousand 
years of Byzantine theology. For example, St. Maximus’ Christian ontology of 
creation in the seventh century incorporates the Athanasian distinction between 
“nature” and “will.” And Maximus’ ontology “presupposes a distinction in God 
between "nature’ (or ‘essence’) and ‘energy,’ a distinction which will later be 
called ‘Palamism’.” Fr. Meyendorff asks the reader to judge whether this ap¬ 
proach is better than that found in dogmatic textbooks. After reading Byzantine 
Theology one comes away wondering whether any other approach is even 
possible! 

Byzantine Theology is an important book. Not the least of its contribution 
to modern theology is the insight it gives into the necessity of working within a 
living theological tradition. Such a tradition, far from being the mere preserva¬ 
tion of concepts and formulae, is creative, listening and responding to history, 
guiding and influencing it. But it is only in its continuity with the past and 
faithfulness to the apostolic foundations of the faith that theology can be truly 
creative and can avoid relativizing Christian doctrine to historical trends and 
fads. “I personally see the great tradition of the undivided Church as con¬ 
tinuing in Byzantium and through it, carrying its message to modern times as 
well” (p. 128). 

—Dennis Hendershot 


Haugh, Richard, Photius and the Carolingians—The Trinitarian Controversy , 
Nordland Publishing Company, Belmont, Mass., 1975, 230 pp. 

Several recent theological developments again point to the fact that the 
medieval controversy between the East and the West on the issue of the 
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filioque was not just a struggle over words but involved two really dif¬ 
ferent approaches to God. Karl Rahner even suggests a return to “pre- 
Augustinian” concepts to overcome modern man’s difficulties with biblical 
theism. If this is indeed the case, a closer look not only at the content, 
but also at the historical origins of the filioque controversy is indeed in 
order. Since—a century ago—H. B. Swete published a short volume On the 
History of the Procession of the Holy Spirit (Cambridge, 1876), no sys¬ 
tematic study has been undertaken of the period when, for the first time, 
some Latin theologians directly attacked the Greek doctrine of the Proces¬ 
sion, in order to justify their interpolation of the Creed. This attack, spon¬ 
sored by Charlemagne, did not lead to an immediate Greek response. This 
came only later, when Patriarch Photius was confronted with the activities 
of Frankish churchmen in Bulgaria (867). He eventually also wrote the 
first detailed refutation of the Latin doctrine of the Procession. 

Covering this crucial period, Richard Haugh’s book fills a real gap in our 
contemporary bibliography on the great trinitarian debate. It contains a judi¬ 
cious critique of the Carolingian theologians who started the controversy and a 
very sympathetic analysis of Photius’ replies. Among the most interesting argu¬ 
ments of the book are those concerned with Theodulf of Orleans’ authorship of 
the Libri Carolini , and the importance of Ratramnus of Corbie in the anti- 
Greek polemics of the Carolingian era. It seems, indeed, that Photius knew 
about the Carolingian arguments primarily from the treatise of Ratramnus, 
which explains, in particular, why the great Byzantine patriarch could use 
the authority of the Roman church against the interpolation of the Creed: 
Ratramnus had mistakenly invoked Rome’s prestige in favor of the filioque , 
at a time when Rome (as Photius well knew) had not yet accepted the 
interpolation. 

Theologians as well as historians of both Byzantium and the Latin 
Middle Ages will find this book quite useful for the understanding of the 
origins of the schism between East and West. 

—.John Meyendorff 


Nicholas I, Patriarch of Constantinople, Letters, ed. and trans. R. J. H. 
Jenkins and L. G. Westerink (= Dumbarton Oaks Texts II; Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae VI), Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies, Washington, D.C., 1973, pp. xxxvii + 631. 

Few patriarchs of Constantinople in the Middle Ages can match 
Nicholas I in importance. He played a central role in the “tetragamy affair,” 
the conflict arising from Emperor Leo Vi’s fourth marriage that divided 
the Byzantine Church for nearly a century; and he was a major influence 
in Byzantine politics both foreign and domestic until his death in 925. 
Hence, his large and wide-ranging correspondence, with addressees ranging 
from a missionary bishop in the Caucasus to the Pope in Rome, from 
the Emir of Crete to the Czar of the powerful young Bulgarian Empire, 
is a historical source of the first importance. 

The present, long-awaited critical edition of Nicholas’ letters was begun 
by Prof. R. J. H. Jenkins, who edited and translated letters 1-163; it was 
completed after Jenkins’ death in 1969 by Prof. L. G. Westerink, who 
revised the text and translation and provided letters 164-190, the introduction 
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about the Carolingian arguments primarily from the treatise of Ratramnus, 
which explains, in particular, why the great Byzantine patriarch could use 
the authority of the Roman church against the interpolation of the Creed: 
Ratramnus had mistakenly invoked Rome’s prestige in favor of the filioque , 
at a time when Rome (as Photius well knew) had not yet accepted the 
interpolation. 

Theologians as well as historians of both Byzantium and the Latin 
Middle Ages will find this book quite useful for the understanding of the 
origins of the schism between East and West. 

—.John Meyendorff 
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Jenkins and L. G. Westerink (= Dumbarton Oaks Texts II; Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae VI), Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies, Washington, D.C., 1973, pp. xxxvii + 631. 

Few patriarchs of Constantinople in the Middle Ages can match 
Nicholas I in importance. He played a central role in the “tetragamy affair,” 
the conflict arising from Emperor Leo Vi’s fourth marriage that divided 
the Byzantine Church for nearly a century; and he was a major influence 
in Byzantine politics both foreign and domestic until his death in 925. 
Hence, his large and wide-ranging correspondence, with addressees ranging 
from a missionary bishop in the Caucasus to the Pope in Rome, from 
the Emir of Crete to the Czar of the powerful young Bulgarian Empire, 
is a historical source of the first importance. 

The present, long-awaited critical edition of Nicholas’ letters was begun 
by Prof. R. J. H. Jenkins, who edited and translated letters 1-163; it was 
completed after Jenkins’ death in 1969 by Prof. L. G. Westerink, who 
revised the text and translation and provided letters 164-190, the introduction 



(with a brief biography of Nicholas), summaries of each letter (with 
dating and bibliography), and indices of proper names, terms, vocabulary, 
citations, and incipits. Though the edition lacks the commentary projected 
by Prof. Jenkins, the translations and summaries are a noteworthy com¬ 
mentary in their own right. Though textual problems in Nicholas* letters 
are comparatively few, since there is only one independent manuscript 
containing the collected letters, problems of interpretation abound. When 
was a given letter written? In what circumstances? What lies between the 
lines? Here, as in his many other publications dealing with the age of 
Nicholas, Prof. Jenkins shows himself a specialist in dealing with such 
questions; and his erudition is matched, and at points corrected, by Prof. 
Westerink’s. (An interesting illustration is provided by letter 40: Jenkins 
had dated the letter to early 907, at the height of the tetragamy affair, 
and had interpreted it as implying Nicholas’ willingness to grant Leo 
oikonomia without previous separation from Zoe; Westerink, rightly rejecting 
this rather forced interpretation, dates the letter to 914/918 and regards 
it as but one of many letters in which Nicholas professes his inability 
to do anything for his friends during Zoe’s hostile government.) There 
are a few peculiarities of word-choice in the translation. For example, 
dpxiepHuq, a standard term for bishops, regularly is rendered as “archpriest,” 
though the usual English translation, whether in scripture or in patristic 
literature, is “high priest.” But such minor problems in no way undermine 
the value of this major contribution to the study of the history of Byzantium 
and its Church. 

—John H. Erickson 
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In Memoriam 

Father George Klinger 


On February 3, 1976, Archpriest George Klinger, Professor and 
Pro-Rector of the Christian Theological Academy, died suddenly in 
Warsaw. Fr. Klinger was the best known Orthodox theologian in 
Poland. His work was also known and widely respected internationally. 

Bom on April 15, 1918, in Smolensk, he studied theology in Po¬ 
land, Czechoslovakia and France. In 1946, he received a Master’s 
Degree in philosophy at the University of Warsaw. Ordained a priest 
in 1952, he combined pastoral parish duties with scholarship and 
teaching. Since 1954, he was an instructor at the Orthodox Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary in Warsaw, and when, in 1957, a Christian Theological 
Academy was established in Warsaw, he began teaching in its Ortho¬ 
dox section. In 1962, the Academy bestowed upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Theology, and in 1962 he received the title of Docent (Asso¬ 
ciate Professor) in charge of the chair of Dogmatic and Moral Theolo¬ 
gy. He became in 1967 a Pro-Rector of the Academy. Finally, in 
1972, the Council of State gave him the title of Professor Extraordi¬ 
nary. 

His publications, numbering over 50 titles, appeared in the Theo¬ 
logical Annual of the Academy, as well as in other Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant periodicals. In September 1972, he visited 
America and took part in the Second International Conference of 
Orthodox Theology, which took place at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. His 
paper on “The Second Epistle of Peter,” which he gave at the Con¬ 
ference, appeared in St. Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly (Vol. 17, 
No. 1-2,1973). 

Fr. Klinger also took an active part in the Ecumenical Movement. 
He represented the Orthodox Church of Poland at the Fourth and 
Fifth Assemblies of the World Council of Churches in Uppsala (1968) 
and Nairobi (1975). Since 1968, he was a member of the Commis¬ 
sion on Faith and Order and took part in the meetings of the Com¬ 
mission in Louvain (1971) and Accra (1974 ). 

May his memory be eternal! 

+Archbishop Kiprian 
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